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JAMES LOGAN, 
Of Stenton—near Germantown. 


I once had the privilege to see an original MSS. of 
four pages, at Stenton, in the hand writing of James 
Logan, wherein he gave “this parentage and early life.”’ 
It appears that his father, Patrick, was born in Scot- 
land, and there educated for aclergyman. For some 
time he served asa chaplain, but turning Quaker by 
corvincement, was obliged to go over to Ireland, and 
there to teach a Latin school; afterwards he taught at 
Bristol, in England. While yet in Scotland, he marri- 
ed Isabel Hume; her family was related to the Laird of 
Iundas, and the Earl of Panmar. 

Besides those facts, related by James Logan, I have 
met with other facts of the early antiquity and distinc- 
tion of his family, which, as it is but little known, I shall 
inscribe from the Scotsman’s Library, and from the me- 
moirs of the Somervilles, to wit: 

*'The name of Logan is one of those derived from lo- 
cality, and hence deemed the more honorable. It ap- 
pears in Scotch history at the early period of William 
the Lion, and throughout subsequent ages is connected 
with important national transactions. The Chief was 
Baron of Restalrig, and this house was connected by 
various intermarriages with most of the noble families in 
the kingdom, and even with Royalty itself, onc of them 
having married a daughter of Robert Il. who granted 
him the lands of Grugar, by a charter addressed “militi 
dilecto fratri suo.” 

James Logan had several brothers and sisters, but 
none of them lived long, except his brother William, 
who became a physician of eminence in Bristol. James 
Logan was born at Lurgan in Ireland, on the 20th Octo- 
ber, 1674; he had learned Latin, Greek, and some He- 
brew, even before he was thirteen years of age. While 
in Bristol, he assisted his father asateacher. In his 
sixteenth year he instructed himself in the mathemat- 
ics, a science in which he afterwards showed much abili- 
ty in our country, asa scientific correspondent. At 
nineteen years of age he had studied French, [talian, 
and Spanish. 

In the year 1699, then in his twenty-fifth year, he 
was solicited by William Penn to accompany him to 
Pennsylvania, as his Secretary, &c. where, in time, he 
fell into the general charge of all his business; but from 
motives of tenderness to his harrassed principal, he nev- 
er charged but £100 a year forall his numerous servi- 
ces, for many years. This was itselfa lively proof of 
his liberality and disinterested zeal for a good man, and 


showed him at once a faithful and generous friend.— | Penn’s business 


Steadfast as he was to his honored principal,it is hardly 
possible to conceive how irksome and perplexing his 
duties, so moderately charged, always were. In his 
MS8S. book of letters to the proprietaries is preserved a 
long detail of them, such as they were in general,drawn 
up by him about the year 1729, as reasons to show why 
he so earnestly prayed to be excused from further ser- 
vitude, saying, it injured his health, and much trespass- 
ed upon the time due to his proper business as a mer- 
chant, &c. 4 

When James Logan first consented to come to this 
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| country with Penn, he came to it as a place to hide him- 
' self from the cares of life, and with no wish or expecta- 
| tion to advance his fortune among us; but the reasons 
which he gives, in more advanced years, for changing 
his mind, are instructive, as they show that a religious 
/man may moderately desire a measure of wealth with 
sincere purposes to make himself a better man, by at- 
taining the proper means of becoming most useful. His 
words strike me as sufficiently sensible and very impres- 
sive, to wit: *“‘When he was a young man, and Secreta- 
ry to Penn, he felt an indifference to money, and deem- 
ed this a happy retirement for cultivating the Christian 
graces; but after he had some experience in life, find- 
ing how litle respect and influence could be usefully 
exerted without such competency as could give man a 
ready access to good society, he thenceforward set him- 
self seriously to endeavor, by engagements in com- 
merce, (a new track to him) to attain that consequence 
and weight which property so readily confers.” In the 
same connection, he adds, ‘the never had the wish to 
leave any large possessions to his posterity, from the be- 
lief that moderate fortunes were more beneficial lega- 
cies than large ones.” It is probably from these views 
of moderate bequests to heirs, that he was so lib- 
eral to bestow his large library and other gifts to public 
purposes, rather than to his immediate heirs. 


In personal appearance James Logan was tall and 
well proportioned, with a graceful yet grave demeanor. 
He had a good complexion, and was quite florid, even in 
old age; nor did his hair, which was brown, turn grey 
in the dectine of life, nor his eyes require spectacles. 
According to the fashion of the times he wore a pow- 
dered wig. His whole manner was dignified, so as to 
abash impertinence; yet he was kind and strictly justin 
all the minor duties ofacquaintance and society. The 
engraved portrait is taken from a family piece now in 
‘the Loganian Library. 
| Asa man of learning, he stood pre-eminent. His bu- 

siness never led him off from his affections to the mu- 
ses. He maintained a correspondence with several of 
| the literati in Europe, and fostered science at home.— 
| His aid to Godfrey the inventor of the quadrant, is in 
proof to this point; and his literary intercourse with 
Governor Hunter, Dr. Colden, Col. Morris, Dr. John- 
| stone, Dr. Jenny, Governor Burnet, and others, at New 
York and elsewhere in our country, show how much his 


| mind was turned to the love of science, and to its disci- 


| ples wherever found. 

As he advanced in life, he much desired to give 
}up the cares of business. He retired altogether 
| to his country place at Stenton, hoping there to 
enjoy himself otium cum dignitale. Still, however, 
and official employs were occa- 
sionally pressed upon him; especially in cases of 
Indian affairs; because, in them he had merited 
the peculiar affection and confidence of the Indian 
tribes, they often visiting his grounds and remaining 
there some time under his hospitality. As he grew in 
| years, he met with the injury of a limb, which confined 
‘himlong tohishome. He there endeavored to fortify 
I his mind, like Cicero before him, in cultivating the best 
| feelings of old age, by keeping bis mind and attachments 
| young and cheerful. To this cause he translated Cice- 
| ro de Senectute into English, a work which when pub- 
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lished was imputed erroneously to Dr. Franklin, who | have not removed the strong probability of future pecu- 


was only the printer. 
He died in 1751, aged 77 years, and lies interred at 
Friends’ Arch street ground. (Vil. Tel. 


AN ADDRESS, 
Delivered, at the request of the Board of Munagers of the 


| niary need. Upon the munificence of philanthropic cit- 
| zens, the Managers still anxiously depend for ability as 


| well to meet its increasing necessities, as to expand the 
‘circle of its benefits. It requires constant replenish- 


| ment to supply the loss of books unfit for use, by acci- 


| dental or unavoidable injuries, and the accession of cur- 


: S aammantedine a -. “€ | rent works of sterling and enduring value. The mem- 
APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY COMPANY, of Phil- | bers on whose annual contributions of two dollars each, 


adelphia, in the Hall of the Franklin Institute, on the 

26th of March, 1830. 
Lapigs aNd GENTLEMEN: 
lapp 


By J. R. Tyson. 


| the library chiefly relies for present succour and future 


| augmentation, fluctuate in number from year to year.— 
\ 


Since the yearly report for 1829, though nearly 1500 


ear before you in compliance with an invi- | volumes have been added to the collection, its friends 


tation of the Board of Managers of the Apprentices’ Li- | have no assurance of its prospective growth, commensu- 


brary, to make some brief remarks on the subject of | rately with the increase of applications. 


their institution. 


said in favor of an establishment so meritorious which 
cannot readily be auticipated’?—It can hardly be neces- 


to patronage, to advert to the effect of knowledge upon 
the general happiness of life, to insist that it is important 
to the social comforts of a free people, or that the per- 
manence of our civil polity depends upon its diffusion. 
These are truths of universal sanction, and require nei- 
ther enforcement or defence. But, as Cicero has em- 
phatically pronounced, the effort to instruct and infuse 


virtuous principles into the youthful mind, “the highest | 


benefaction that can be rendered to one’s country,” the 


question may be seriously asked, whether an institution | sion of ancient errors in regard to the subject of educa- 
whose aim and object are the moral and intellectual im- | tion. Art is overcoming the immensity of nature by 


provement of the junior portion of society—an institu- 
tion, which of all the means employed, is the most like- 


ly to produce this result, be deserving of neglect or in- 
difference? 


The Association of the Appzentices’ Library, formed | 


about ten years ago, has struggled through many em- 
barrassments which, while they have contracted the 
sphere of its uscfulness, sometimes disheartened the en- 


terprising and benevolent individuals who have direct- | manual labour in the articles of use and comfort; it is 
From very slender beginnings the | 


library has grown to the number of 6000 volumes.— | 
Mhese have been selected with competent judgment, | 


ed its operations. 


and the most scrupulous care to exclude all of a perni- 
cious or questionable tendency. 


most valuable standard writers in the English Language, 
on the various subjects of science and art; of history, 


biography, and travels; of good poctry and elegant lit- | 


erature. Works of the lignt and grave cast, of the ele- 


mentary and profound character, are judiciously min- 
gled. The library offers books which would furnish a 
sound and healthful repast either to the lettered and 
scientific, or the illiterate and uncientific student. Here 
may be found materials for accomplishing the mind with 
useful knowledge, and imbuing the heart with honour- 
able sentiments and virtuous resolyes. Fromit may be 
supplied the nutritious aliment which will {nourish the 
child of genius, and sustain him already adyanced in sta- 
ture. Who can calculate the vast blessings which may 
be diffused through the instrumentality of such a libra- 
ry? The number of boys and young men rescued from 
indulgence in dissipated habits and evil companionship 
by the instructive lessons of its volumes, and the thirst 
of information which their circulation must excite? The 
benefits which will result to individuals, families and so- 
ciety by a transformation of their moral&intellectual cha- 
racter’ Little aid from fancy is required to suppose,that 
of the 6000 individuals who are said to have partaken of 
the advantages of this library, many, who, from the mere 
destitution of the means of knowledge, would have grown 
uP in ignorance, and vice, its almost inseparable con- 
comitant, have imbibed a taste for liberal studies, and 
are laying the foundation for future respectability and 
usefulness. ‘The public spirited legacies of Jobn Gran- 
dom and William McKenzie, constitute the only perma- 
nent fund te which the asseciation can look beyond the 
year with confidence; and though these have certainly 
revived the prospects of the institution, and relieved it 
from the pressure of a part of its embarrassments, tiey 


Without im- 


What, it may be demanded, can be | propriety it may therefore be remarked, that an estab- 


lishment which promises so much honour to this City, 


/and such high beneficial consequence to the country at 
sary for the purpose of recommending a public library | large, strongly addresses itself to the patronage of all, 


and irresistibly to these whose benevolence has prompt- 
ed them to explore the distant regions of Greece and 
Africa, for the dispensation of eleemosynary blessings. 
The age and country in which we live offer subjects 
for reflection and remark in connection with such an in- 
stitution as the Apprentices’ Library. If the present 
age be distinguishable from the generations which have 
gone ‘‘with those beyond the flood,” it is in the rapid 


| advancement of practical science, and the happy explo- 


rendering the correspondence between distant and hith- 


| erto almost incommunicable regions as easy as between 


} 


neighboring parts of the same territory. Nature pre- 
sents no impediments too untoward and formidable for 
resistance and conquest; rivers and inland seas are made 


| so many highways to facilitate commerce, and minister 
,to the mutual necessities and luxuries of remote coun- 


They comprise the | 


eee 


tries. Science has already abridged the quantity of 


penetrating into every business, and furnishing light and 
aid to most of the diversified operations of society. The 
| spirit of improvement is not merely observable in the 
/march of profound or experimental science; its influ- 
ence is silently perceptible upon opinions concerning 
equal rights and universal education. Nations suppos- 
ed for ages to be dead in slavery, are springing into 
political life. Liberal notions of human dignity and nat- 
ural equality are spreading over every clime; and edu- 
cation tosecure them is beginning to be cultivated.— 
Shall the people of this country take the van or the rear 
in this march of intellect? Shall only the common mind 
‘languish and feel no revival in this general impulse?— 
Shall we supinely enjoy the diversified blessings scat- 


| tered so prodigally around us, and show, by neglecting 


/the means to preserve them, that we are unworthy of 
| their continuance? It is here knowledge should erect 
| her temple, and gather around her the sons of freedom. 
| Here schools and libraries should be established to sow 
| far and wide the seeds of intelligence and virtue. 

Knowledge should be the inseparable attribute of man. 
Without it he can neither fulfil the high purposes, nor 
ascend tu the proper elevation of his being. It should 
not therefore be confined to men of opulence and lei- 
sure; to the learned professions and the mercantile class; 
but, common as the breath of heaven, it should be libe- 
rally dispensed to the lowest employment in the scale of 
manual labour. 

To prevent misconception, I may here, in passing, 
observe that the founders of this institution never bad 
an intention to exclude from it those who were not ac- 
quiring a mechanical business. ‘The term, ‘Apprenti- 
ces,’ as applied to the Library, was used in a more libe- 
ral and extensive sense. Its volumes were designed to 
be, as they always have been, accessible to young men 
of every walk in life, who are desirous of improvement, 

An opinion has sometimes been whispered, that as 
great acquirements are unattainable in the busy transac: 


} 
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tions of life, all attempts at mental cultivation would | led by a constant and assiduous culture.” The hideous- 
prove useless or pernicious. Is then a man, it may be| ness of the moral aspect of Turkey where learning is in 
asked, to continue in absolute ignorance, because he } disrepute, is very extensively known. ‘Ihe hapless con- 
cannot become greatly learned’ ishe to despise know- | ditions of ill-fated Greece and oppressed Ireland confes- 
ledge, because great amplitude and profundity of re-| sedly arise from the same fruitful source of violence and 
search are incompatible with his leisure? If we try the | crime. Examples need not be multiplied; for the expe- 
accuracy of this principle by the condition of mankind, | rience of every nation, the observation of every day, 
its fallacy will be immediately discernible. Look for a| proclaim the benefits of universal education. 

moment at the state of that part of society whoare with-| But while I contend for the compatibility of knowl- 
in the opportunities of sound and deep acquisitions.— | edge with the humblest offices of society, I admit that 
Are there no half-made scholars, no false pretenders to | there is a sort of reading indulged in, which would prob- 


positive science? From the natural indolence of the hu- | ably interfere with the creditable but Jaborious duties of 


man mind, perhaps the really learned do not comprise | 
more than the meagre proportion of one to a hundred | 
of those who have enjoyed all the advantages of educa- 
tion, and who profess extensive and thorough attain- 
ments. Are we to suppose that the remainder, so nu- 
merous and overwhelming in comparison, are less im- 
portant in society, less useful to themselves, their 
friends, and their country, than the wholly uneducated, 
the totally ignorant? It isan absurdity. The doctrine 
is false, the sentiment dangerous. Every degree of in- 
tellectual culture as it removes a man still further from 
the brutes, exalts him inthe scale of existence, and | 
brings him nearer to the proper level of his own nature. 

I cannot therefore subscribe to the meaning attribu- 
ted to Pope in the line; 


‘A little learning is a dang’rous thing,—” 


If it be esteemed an authority favourable to ignorance, 
that of the poet Campbell can be produced in opposi- 


tion, forhe has directly impugned the sentiment. But | 


I humbly submit that the popular acceptation of the pas- 
Sage is erroneous. The remaining verse of the distich, 
“Drink deep or taste not the Picrian spring;” 


plainly shows that he referred to poetical taste and judg- | 
ment, which, in truth, were the drift and theme of the | 
elegant poein from which it is extracted. Independent- | 
ly of the sage legal maxim “qui heret in litera, hzret | 
in cortice,” and the explanation given by the context, 

a single consideration will discover the impropriety of a | 
literal interpretation. A tyro in letters has ‘a little 


Jearning,” and Pope who was a votary of knowledge, | 
could not despise what the studious adventurer in the | 


beginning of his inquiries, must unavoidably possess.— 
And yet this notion of denouncing incipient efforts, is 
as much countenanced by the phraseology of the coup- | 
let, as the belief that he wished to exclude those from | 
reading altogether whose fortune or pursuits do not jus- | 
tify that uninterrupted devotion of mind, so necessary | 
to success in exploring the secrets ef science. As an! 
admirer of truth, a lover of recondite study, and zealot | 


in the cause of mental expansion, he might inveigh a- | 
False | 


gainst crude opinions and superficial research. 
reasoning in criticism, he might be sensible, was the re- 
sult of partial inquiry and imperfect light,and that these 
were the parents of foolish pride or incurable error in 


practical benefits of the latter were countervailed or ex- 
tinguished. 

But it has been urged by the enemies of this library 
that cultivation of the mind is at variance with the re- | 
quisitions, and inimical to the interests, of the manual 
employments. If indeed the education of mechanics is | 
to be approached as an abstract question of suitableness | 
or expediency, to say nothing of the exertions of our | 
New-England brethren, the experiments of Germany | 
and Scotland remove every difficulty. Knowledge is 
there diffused with an undistinguishing liberality. No 
individual is too humble to be denied its advantages. — 
And where shall we find in Europe such persevering in- 
dustry, unambitious content, tenacious honesty, and ar- 
dent love of country, as mark the lower orders of Ger- 
many and Scotland’? Vice on the contrary is usually as- 
sociated with ignorance. We have the elegant testimo- 
ny of Addison, that ‘the mind which lies falluw for a 
single day, sprouts up in foliies that are only to be kil- 


the mechanic. I mean novels, plays, and poetry of the 
sickly or dreamy cast. They produce a morbid sensi- 
bility and false delicacy, vitiate the intellectual appe- 
tite, and undermine every manly trait of character. Per- 
haps most of the two former are mischievous,even when 
read for amusement; they frequently do harm and sel- 
dom do good. But these are objections which apply to 
that species of reading in reference to all ranks in socie- 
ty; if a difference exist, it must refer to those only who 
are engaged in the active walks of life, in which a 
wholesome perception of plain realities, unmixed with 
fantastical chimeras about the present, and romantic vi- 
sions of the future, is requisite to the integrity of their 
practical views and purposes. All inordinate excite- 
ment of the imagination is positively injurious. It makes 
us dissatished with our present condition, destroys the 
effect of those ordinary occurrences of domestic life 
which usually give pleasure, blunt the edge of sensibil- 
ity to real enjoyment or woe, and is adverse to the use- 
ful faculties of the mind; the attention, memory, and 
judgment. Books which excite this mental fermenta- 
tion are not only hurtful to mechanics, they are uniyer- 
sally pernicious, and are therefore excluded from the 
Apprentices’ Library. But how can sound, useful, prac- 
tical information interfere with the labours of the me- 
chanic? It must make him more respected and more 
respectable, and if his studies be rightly directed, open 
his views for the improvement of his art. It must, by 
imbuing his mind with true maxims and just principles, 
make him a better man, a more useful citizen; enable 
him to exalt the cundition of his brethren, and to con- 
tribute his mite to the benefit of his country. The hand- 
icrafts include in their department a large body of res- 
pected and estimable men. Their claims to respecta- 
bility are derived from remote antiquity. The ancient 
Egyptians and Greeks honored the mechanical pursuits, 
The laws of Lycurgus especially regarded them as enti- 
tled to benignity. And nearer our own day, it is well 
known, that according to a custom of Germany, a titled 
suitor could not aspire to the hand of a lady of equal 
birth, without the recommendation of having acquired 
some uscful manual art. Labour is there esteemed so 
meritorious and laudable, that all the Princes of the 
blood of the Emperor, have learnt some mechanical em- 


| ployment. It would therefore sound rather inconsistent 
questions of literature; but he could not suppose that the } 


in the face of such examples as these, to hear avowed 
republicans whose civil polity holds privileged orders in 
contempt, using the language of disrespect to so useful 
and reputable vocations. The government ofthis coun- 
try has adopted the sentiment of Ulysses— 


“quz non fecimus ipsi 
Vix ea nostra voco.—”’ 


amplified as it is by an English poet; 
‘‘Honour and fame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies.” 


It must be acknowledged, that if the laboring class 
have sunk into comparative disesteem, the cause has 
arisen in a great measure from themselves. Many indi- 
viduals whose early life was spent, or who are actually 
engaged in the manual operations of society, are distin- 
guished for the respectable character of their general 
attainments, their enterprize in laudable undertakings, 
their stern sense of honour, and disinterested public spi- 
rit. But very many, from the neglect which it is the 
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object of this institution to alter, of intellectual and 
moral culture, cannot aspire to social participation with 
others of their brethren. By due improvement of the 
individuals composing the class, it will assume a station 


entitling its professors to increased regard, and com- | 


manding adequate influence. 

Talents are not confined to wealth and noble ances- 
try. Of the geniuses who have adorned the different 
ages of the world, perhaps more have come from the 
humble, than the exalted walks of life. The annals of 
Greece and Rome, and of modern Europe, teem with 
men of low origin or rigorous pursuits, whose names 
have shed an imperishable lustre over their respective 
countries. Epictetus, sop, Phexdrus, and Terence 
were originally slaves, and indebted either to accident, 
or the indulgence of their masters, for their manumis- 
sion. Demosthenes, perhaps the greatest orator of an- 
cient or modern times, was the son ofa blacksmith, and 
being deprived of his estate by the cupidity of his guar- 
dians, owed his education to his own exertions and assi- 
duity. Horace himself was poor and the son of a freed- 
man, and Plautus, at an early age, entered into the fam- 
ily ofa baker, as a menial servant. It is well known 
that many of those who have conferred intellectual re- 
nown on modern Europe, sprung from the humblest of 
the people. They almost equal the stars of the firma- 
ment in number. 
tury, we have Dodsley, the author of ‘‘The Economy of 
human life,” Simpson, Ferguson, Edmund Stone, Men- 
delsohn, Herschell, and a multitude of others whose ear- 
ly indigence and parental obscurity are lost in the splen- 
dour of their future fame. The poverty of the English 
Poet is so proverbial, that the garret is assigned by com- 
mon consent, ashis proper abode. Cowley, Shakspeare, 
Ben. Johson, Otway, Butler, Robert Burns, and a host 
of others, were as remarkable for their obscure origin, 
or humble pursuits in early life, as their fine genius af- 
terwards rendered them illustrious and great. 

The biography of our own country is pregnant with 
similar instances. Of the very Committee selected by 
the First Congress, to draft a Declaration of Indepen- 


dence from Great Britain, were two individuals, origin- | 


ally poor mechanies. I allude to Roger Sherman and 


Benjamin Franklin. The former was a shoemaker, and | 


wrought at that employment till his 23d year. While 
at labour, with his last upon his knee, it is related, he 
placed before him or at his side, a book which was the 
constant object of his study. Sherman afterwards be- 
came eminent asa lawyer and a statesman; was elected 
a member of the First Continental Congress; assisted 


in framing the Constitution of the United States; and | 
held a seat under it successively in the lower and up- | 


per houses of Congress. Benjamin Franklin, first a 
soap-boiler and tallow-chandler, and then an apprentice 
to the Printing business, afterwards enjoyed some of the 
most elevated stations in the gift of the nation. Added 
to his political honours, he became President of the A- 


merican Philosophical Scciety, and lived to see his | 


name connected with those who were destined to be 
cherished in grateful recollection, as the champions of 


liberty, and the benefactors of science. Nor has our | 


own state been wanting to furnish a due contingent.— 
The names of Gedfrey, Rittenhouse, Fulton, and Wat- 
son, protrude themselves in bold reliet from the multi- 
tude. Thomas Godfrey was a native of Germantown. 











pia. Under the friendly tutelage of this learned and 
amiable gentleman, Godfrey became a profound mathe- 
| matician. He has added credit to the genius of his 
| country, by the invention of the instrument since known 
by the unjust appellation of Hadley’s Quadrant.—David 
Rittenhouse was born in Montgomery county, and fol- 
lowed the plough till his eighteenth or nineteenth year. 
His biographer informs us, that when at this employ- 
ment, the handles and every portion of the plough as 
well asthe fence at each end of the furrows, were al- 
ways filled with geometical figures. He suffered much 
inconvenience, from the want of books in the early pe- 
riod of his career. But overcoming every barrier, he 
distinguished himself for his daring inquiries into the 
profoundest truths of philosophy. Learned bodies in 
this country and abroad, tendered him the honor of fel- 
lowship, and he preceded Franklin in the chair of the 
American Philosophical Society, His Planetarian will 
long be regarded as a monument of mechanical genius, 
while his labours in other respects have largely centri- 
buted to the cause of science, and added muchto the 
intellectual reputation of his country.—Robert Fulton 
was born and educated in Lancaster county. Though 
not a mechanic by profession, yet as his patrimony was 
so slender that he is always said to have been ‘‘the arti- 
ficer of his own fortune,” and while a youth, was so de- 











If we limit ourselves to the last cen- | voted to the mechanic arts as to be almost constantly in 


| the shops of the neighbourhood, he may fairly be enu- 
merated. He remained in this state till his 2ist year, 
when at the solicitation of his friends, he embarked for 
England, to cultivate his talents for the fine arts, under 

| West, his illustrious countryman. His genius was soon 
| unfolded,&he has rendered his name immortal, in the sue- 
| cessful application of steam to navigation.—The pover- 
'ty and orphanage of John Watson, seemed to oppose 
insuperable bars to distinction, by means of knowledge. 
He was placed at the age of twelve, witha man who 
kept both a store and tavern, in the interior of Pennsy!- 
|vania. In this situation he 1emained Ull his 19th year, 
, alternately engaged behind the counter and in the bar, 
Being forbidden touse any of a collection of books, 
owned by his mistress, he abstracted them secretly, and 
read them by stealth. This practice being discovered, 
the book-case was locked, and the key secured. But 
no obstacle could repress or abate his ardor for knowl- 
edge. He broke down every impediment, and became 
one of the greatest scholars of lis time. Besides an in- 
timate acquaintance with history, the Belles Lettres, 
| moral philosophy and metaphysics, he added extensive 
philological learning. He combined with a familiar 
knowledge of the Roman and Greek tongues, the He- 
| brew and Arabic, and the Italian, French, and Spanish. 
In citing these as examples of the success of great 
abilities in vanquishing the obstacles of fortune, I must 
not be understood as recommending them to the imita- 
tion of all. These are individuals above the popular lev- 
el, whom nature intended for distinction and excellence. 
They were designed for a different sphere than that in 
| which untoward adversity had placed them. Butinthe 
great plurality of cases,inclination and capacity coincide 


; 


_to render a manual employment entirely fit and special- 
ly eligible. This library is not established to foster in- 
| dolence under the pretence of unfitness; but to encour- 
‘age industry and to make it well-directed and intelli- 
|gent. It is to enable young persons to prepare them- 


After learning to read and write, and acquiring ‘‘a lite | selves by practical information and sound principles, for 
Arithmetic,” he was placed an apprentice with a very | pursuing in after life with propriety their respective oc- 
poor man tobe taught the trade of a Glazier. Happen- | cupations; and to fulfil all the relative, social, and reli- 
ing to meet with a mathematical book, owned by his | gious duties pertaining to them as men and Christ- 





master, he pored over it withoutan instructor, and after 
devouring that and every treatise which he could find 
in English on the mathematics, he applied himself with- 
out aid, and under every imaginable discouragement,to 
the acquisition of Latin. James Logan, with whom he 
was contemporary, relates that when he was able to un- 
derstand authors in that language, on his favourite sub- 
ject, he solicited from him the loan of Newton's Princi- 


ians,. 

To apprentices, therefore, who partake of this libra- 
ry, I would especially say, let the acquisition of your 
respective trades be the leading object of your study.— 
Learn the various branches of your several callings, so 
far as they can be known, during the period of appren- 
ticeship. Attend to each branch, for each must de use- 
ful. By this course you will infallibly secure esteem; 
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for esteem is always accorded to him who industriously 
plies, and is well acquainted with his assigned business, 
As candidates for the mechanic arts, you may now,with 
common prudence, lay a foundation for the enjoyment 


of all the real pleasures of life, while you will be remo- 
ved from the distractions and pain attendant on those | 


who tread the lofty paths of ambtiion. | manner. 








——"‘Secure beneath the storm 
Which in ambition’s lofty land is rife, 


Where peace and love are canker’d by the worm 


} 
Of pride, each bud of joy industrious to deform.” 
Here in the character of aid, are offered to your | 
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Aug. 21. As stated by Gov. Denny, the change took 
| place at Gov. Morris’ own importunate request, and not 
on account of any displeasure of his Majesty or the Pro- 
| prietor. 

Tedyuscung after the conference at Easton, loitered 
about, got drunk, and behaved in a very suspicious 
Newcastle was therefure sent as a messenger 


} 


, to the Six Nations, to inquire into the authority of Te- 


dyuscung. 

Assembly presented a congratulatory address, and 
gave the Governor a present of £600. 
Aug. 24.—Message of Governor, that the public mo- 


. 


choice on every variety of subjects, books which will | "¢y is not only exhausted, but many sums in arrears to 
give you moral energy, and by enlarging your stock of | the forces—requesting supplies. 


ideas, assist you in becoming good workmen, discreet | 


Aug. 25.—Goyernor’s appointment, &c. published at 


masters, and respectable men. Ifa few of your cvening | the Court-house, and the King’s declaration of war. 


hours which are not devoted to labour, were regularly | 
employed in reading, the wonderful results of a few | 


Aug. 27.—Mr. Morris informed the Governor and 
Council, that upon receiving repeated information from 


months’ perseverance, would certainly induce a contin- | the prisoners taken by the Indians who had made their 


uance of the practice. The want of books, of which so | 
many great men have complained, cannot be alleged by | 
you. Here is spread before you a rich and various feast, 
you have only to consult your taste, and if it be health- 
ful, it willbe gratified. The treasures of history, bio- 
graphy, and general science, lie open before you, and | 
solicit your acceptance. Will you foolishly spurn, or | 
heedlessly neglect what so many thousands have sighed | 
and wished for in vain? 

The youth who is, at present, assiduously procuring | 
from the volumes of the institution, the food which will | 
contribute to his intellectual manhood, may in a few 
years be summoned to conduct its operations. Whata 
field will then open for the talents which he has cultiva- 
ted! It will now become his duty to awake diligence 
in the slothful; to rouse attention in the listless; to ex- 
cite sensibility in the frigid! When he contemplates 
the ennobling results of his labours—the elegant garden 
and the fragrant rose, flourishing and blooming in the 
very place where nought was visible before, save weeds 
and brambles—a hideous mental wilderness—what a 
glow of pleasure— 

‘The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy,” 
will recompense his pains! 

But it must be admitted, that it is upon parents and 
masters, that the managers of this Library chiefly de- 
pend for the extension of its services. The Managers 
invite them to procure for their children and apprenti- 
ces the privilege of access. <A simple guarantee from 
aresponsible person, that the books will be returned in 
good condition, is all that is required to entitle an indi- 
vidual to their benefit. They call upon masters espe- 
cially, as the guardians of the youths entrusted to their 
care; as a portion of society who have a common inter- 
est in the moral and mental exaltation of its members; as 
citizens who are pledged to the good of their country; 
to exert their best efforts in circulating the volumes of 
this institution. A master should reflect that he is to 
every apprentice, 1N Loco parentis, in the place of a pa- 
rent; that the formation of the character of the appren- 
tice is in his hands; and that if he neglect the discharge 
of so imperative a duty, although the law of the land 
has provided no remedy for the abuse, Heaven will not 
absolve him from responsibility, for so fearfula violation 
of the spirit of the Indenture, . 
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Abstract of the state records at Harrisburg, made by 


Thomas Sergeant,Esq. when Secretary of the Common- | 
wealth, and by him presented to the Historical Com- | 


mittee of the American Philosophical Socicty, Nov. 3, 
1819.——-1748 to 1758. 
(Continued from p. 288._) 


1756—August 20. Commission dated 7th May last, 
to William Denny, as Lieutenant Govyernor,&c. 


| tack Fort Shirley with 400 men. 


escape that Shingus and Jacobs the two heads of the 
enemy Indians lived at Kittannin a town about 20 miles 
above Fort Duquesne, and that from them the Indians 
were fitted out for their incursions on this and the neigh- 
bouring provinces, and the prisoners and plunder car- 
ried there, he had concerted an expedition against it, to 
befconducted by Col. Jno. Armstrong, who was to have 
under his command the companies under Captain Ham- 
ilton,Capt. Mercer, Capt. Ward and Capt. Potter,and to 
engage what volunteers he could besides; that the af- 
fair was to be kept as secret as possible, and the officers 


and men ordered to march to Fort Shirley and from 


thence to set out for the expedition, and he had given 
Col. Armstrong particular instructions which were en- 
tered in the orderly book, and in consequence of his or- 


| ders and agreeable to the plan concerted Colonel Arm- 


strong had made the necessary preparations and has 
wrote to him a letter from Fort Shirley, stating that he 
was on the point of setting out. Letter from Col. Arm- 
strong containing an account of the capture of Fort 
Granville by the French and Indians and the garrison 
taken prisoners. That they designed very soon to at- 
“Capt. Jacobs said 
he could take any Fort that would catch fire, and would 
make peace with the English when they had learned 
him to make gunpowder.” Accounts from ye Earl 
of Lcudown, Albany, Aug. 20, that “he apprehended 
Oswego with al! its stores and ammunition and the train 
placed there is lost, the garrison made prisoners and 
our naval force on the Lake destroved. 

Aug. 31. Assembly apply to Gov. by message for 
copies of the proprietary instructions. 

September, 2. Gov. furnishes them. Assembly ap- 
ply then to him by message to know “whether he does 
not apprehend himself at liberty notwithstanding the 
said proprietary instructions to pass such equitable bills 
as we may offer him, if consistent with his own judg- 
ment and agreeable to such laws as have ~been enacted 
by his predecessors and received the royal assent.”— 
Gov. by a short message answered ‘‘that he cannot re- 
cede from them.” Petition of 20 French neutrals to be 
considered as prisoners ef war. Gov. and Council in 


formed Assembly they consider them as subjects of 
Great Britain. 


Sep. 6. Petitions from Conegachegue, and other 


| frontier inhabitants  s¢ tting forth their miserable condi- 


tion in being ravaged by the Indians and praying relief. 


| Council informed by Jos. Armstrong that ‘‘a year ago 


there were 3000 men fit to bear arms living in that coun- 
ty and now exclusive of the provincial forces they were 
certain they did not amount to 100.” By other infor- 
mation parties were constantly going out from Kittan- 
| ning to murder and scalp the English, tho’ some of them 
| talked of making peace, others were full of vengefull 

threats against the English, and said they would kill all 

but a few and then make peace. ‘The Gov. laid be- 
| fore ye Council a letter from Mr. Weiser informing him 
| that the minds of the people were extremely set against 
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the proprietaries and Goy. by information thrown out 
from time to time in Sowers’s newspaper and particu- 
larly in those ofthe 16th and 29th Aug. wherein was | 
given a false representation of ye late transactions of | 
this Government with Indians & a suggestion as if their | 
hostilities were owing to proprietary covetousness in | 
not paying them to their satisfaction for their lands.— | 
And further that the back inhabitants not only Germans 
but those of other nations in their discourses with one | 
another expressed themselves in a very disaffected man- 
ner intimating that it would be the most prudent meas- 
ure they could take in case the French and Indians | 
should continue to have so great success to propose an | 
accommodation on condition of being rendered secure 
in their possession. But no proof having been sent by 
Mr. Weiser on which prosecutions could be founded it 
was recommended to him to be very attentive to what 
was passing in the back counties and if possible to fix 
the disaffected speeches on particular persons in order 
that they might be legally prosecuted. 

Sep. 9. Bill for striking £60,000 presented to Gov. 
but considered by Gov. and Council as contrary ‘‘to 
royal and proprietary instructions as well as to the e- 
quitable construction of the limitation of five years put 
by Parliament to the emission inthe eastern colonies.” 

“As to the royal instructions (the Gov. observed) he 
was advised by the proprietaries who had consulted the 
ministers and other lords and gentlemen not to insist on 
it if in other respects the money bill should be free from 
just objections.”” Proclamation for suspending hostilities 
continued another month. 

Sep. 11. Conference between Gov. and Committee 
of Assembly on the money bill in which the Gov. makes 
ten objections. 

‘eect 14. Reply of Assembly. Bill sent back reject- 
ed. 

Sep. 18. Bill for £30,000 which Council recommend 
Gov. to propose one for £15,000 to be sunk in five 
years. House refused to agree and insisted on the fore- 
going or none other. 
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SO 


his majesty requires and the mother country expects on 
your part. 

1. That each province and colony respectively and 
separately do provide all such charges as arise from 
furnishing quarters and necessaries allowed in quarters 
by act of Parliament in furnishing carriages, sloops and 
all other necessary means of conveyance for his majes- 
ty’s troops, whenever such troops shall be stationed 
within or shall be marching thro’ such province or col- 
ony. These charges being peculiarly local and arising 
within the province. 

2. That a general fund be established in North Amer- 
ica by monies raised in all the colonies collectively to 
be issued and applied for such articles of a general con- 
cern as come properly under the general service, in such 
manner asthe commander-in-chief shall direct. And 
that each Province and colony do accordingly appropri- 
ate to this general service such sums as shall be raised 
for his majesty’s use for ye defence of ye colonies. One 
article of which general service his majesty is pleased 
to specify to be the making provision for the enlisting 
money of such levies of men as his majesty has directed 
to be raised in N.America for your detence: and also for 
re-imbursing the masters of such indented servants as 
shall be legally enlisted in his majesty’s service accord- 
ing to an act of Parliament passed this last session. 

ido therefore asI am directed by his majesty’s com- 
mands demand of your province in the above matters. 
** To the R. H. the Lords of ye Com. of his Majesty’s 
most high Privy Council for plantation affairs. My 


Iords, Pursuant to your lordships orders of the 12th of 


| last month we have had under our consideration the 
| petition of sundry of his majesty’s dutiful and loyal sub- 
Jects inhabitants of the province of Pennsylvania in be- 
half of themselves and others setting forth ‘‘the distres- 
| sed and defenceless state of that province and humbly 
| praying that his majesty would graciously condescend 
to take their condition under his wise and princely con- 
sideration which upon enquiry will be found to be sin- 
gularly distressing and grevious and that his majesty 





Letter from Col. Armstrong, Fort Littleton, Sep. 14, | would further be graciously pleased to interpose his 


1756, containing an account of his march from Fort 
Shirley on the 29th ult, for the Indian town of Kittan- 
ning which he attacked on the morning of the 8th and 


burnt witha large quantity of goods presented them by | 
the French shortly before—a great stock of ammunition | 


&e. In this action Captain Jacobs and from 30 to 40 


warriors were killed, and a number of prisoners releas- | 


ed; Col. Armstrong had several men killed and wound- 
ed. 

Sep. 21. Bill for striking £50,000 was passed into 
a law. 

War was declared in England against the French on | 
ye 17th May, 1756. | 

October 15. Assembly met. Letter from lord Loud- 
own, Albany, 22d Sep. to Gov. D. “his majesty having 
entirely taken out of ye hands of the Goyernments and 
Governors all right to treat with, confer or make war or 
peace with ye 5 nations or any of their allies or depen- | 
dents and having reposed this trust wholly and solely | 
in the hands of Sir W. Johnson, his sole agent for these 
affairs under my direction, I do hereby for ye future for- | 
bid you or your government from confering or treating 
with these Indians in any shape or on any account what- 
soever and I do direct that whatever business in that 
branch of his majesty’s service shall arise to your Gov. 
or province you do refer it and put it into the hands of | 
his majesty’s sole agent, who will according to the pow- | 
ers with which he is invested negociate and settle such | 
matters in the way his majesty has directed. Request- | 
ing this Governor to Jay and continue an embargo on | 
provisions. “As his majesty is graciously pleased to sup- 
port and send over to these parts of his dominions for 
the defence of the good people of North America so 
large a body of troops; and as a great a part of the ex- 
pense and charge is borne by the mother country. It 
is proper you distinctly and precisely understand what 





| royal authority that this important province situated in 
| the centre of his majesties American dominions may be 
| put into a posture of defence,” and having been attend- 
ed by Mr. Paris solicitor for the petition with Mr. York 
& Mr Forrister his council and by Mr. Joshua Sharp, so- 
licitor in behalf of the Assembly of Pennsylvania with 
Mr. Henly and Mr. Pratt his council, and by the agents 
of the said Province and several of the persons called 
Quakers, and heard what the respective parties had to 
offer therefore, we beg leave to report to yr lordships, 
That no evidence has been laid before us on the part 
of the petitioners tending to prove the facts set forth 


_and alleged in their petition, but as the defenceless 


state of the province arising from the want of a proper 
militia and forts and places of strength has not been 
controverted by the counsel for the Assembly and as 
the invasion of the French who have forcibly possessed 
themselves of a fort built by his majesty’s subjects with- 
in the actual limits of this province and the ravsges and 
devastations of the savage Indians upon their frontiers 
are facts well known to your lordships, we apprehend 
your lordships will not require such legal proof of them 
as might be necessary upon a question of less public 
concern and notoriety. 

This is not the first complaint which his majesty’s sub- 
jects inhabitants of that province have made of the dis- 
tressed state of it arising from the Assembly’s neglect- 
ing to make proper provision by law for putting it into 
a posture of defence in times of danger and hostility. — 
A like complaint was made to his majesty in the year 
1742 upon an examination into which it did appear 
that no laws had ever been enacted in that province 
for ye defence of it, for the building of forts, for raising 
or training any militia, or in general for providing a- 
gainst any danger from without,either by Indian parties 
or other enemies, will more fully appear to your lord- 
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ships from the annexed copy ofa report of this board to 
the lords of the Com. of Council on the 8th July, 1742. 
The same system of inaction and neglect of ye public 
safety has ever since prevailed and been pursued by 
ye Assembly notwithstanding the many frequent exhor- 
tations made to them from time to time by the crown, 
by their Governors and by their fellow subjeets, to pro- 
vide for the security and defence of ye Government. 


The reasons urged by the Assembly in the year 1742 | 


that by acharter of privileges granted them by their 
first proprietor and by their own laws they were ex- 
empted from military service: that they had till then 


subsisted without forts or militia: that being a peacable | 


people they had not given offence to their neighbours: 
and as their neighbours had never till then molested 
them, they apprehended they might subsist in security 
without any military force, and that in case of any emer- 
gency the proprietor was obliged and by his charter im- 
powered to defend them; but upon enquiry and exami- 
nation it was found that neither that charter of privileges 
nor any laws then existing gave them such right of ex- 
emption from military service and that it was observed 
that the proprietor was no more obliged to be at the 
expense of defending them in case of emergency than 
the Gov. of any other colonies who had the like power 
in their commissions. 

As the Council, however, for ye Assembly have again 
strenuously insisted upon the efficacy of the military 


power to Mr. Penn by his charter and the obligation he | 


is hereby under to provide for the defence of the prov- 
ince, it may be necessary to observe that this power 
great as it is in words can have no effect or operation 
without the aid and concurrence of the Legislature by 
enacting penal and compulsory militia laws and bya 
proper and constitutional appropriation of money to 
military purposes, and this opinion is confirmed by the 
practice and usage in all other colonies whether the Gov. 


be by charter or by commission from ye crown; in both | 


which cases notwithstanding the person intrusted with 


the execution of government has the same power as the | 


proprietors of Pennsylvania; yet no militia could have 
been or ever was framed, or military services executed 
without an act of the Legislature. It has been indeed 


insisted upon by thecounsel for ye Assembly that the | 


proprietor has in ye present exigency received proper 
aid and support in the exercise of the military powers 
in his charter from the Assembly who have lately passed 
two laws, the one for granting £55,000 to the kings use; 
the other for regulating such persons as are willing and 


desirous to be united for military purposes. These laws | 


your lordships have been pleased to refer to us by a sep- 
arate order; but we think it our duty at present to trou- 


ble your lordships with some short observations, because | 


upon the merit or demerit of theselaws the force or weak- 
ness of the arguments which have been attempted to be 
drawn from them will in your lordships judgment in 
great measure depend. By the first of these laws the 
money thereby to be raised is to be placed in ye hands 
of a committee of the Assembly to be applied by them 
“for supplying friendly Indians holding of treaties, re- 
lieving distressed settlers who have been driven from 
their lands and other purposes for the kings use;” but 
not one word is said of military service, and tho’ it has 
been argued that the words other purposes will admit of 
such a construction and application, yet when it is con- 
sidered that the Committee which has ye sole pow- 
er and direction of this money is part of and constituted 
by an Assembly principled against military service there 
is little room to hope they will put such a construction 
and application. As to the other law itis in every re- 
spect ye most improper and inadequate to the services 
which could have been framed and passed, and is rath- 
er calculated to exempt persons from military services 
than to encourage and promotethem. No methods are 


prescribed for compelling persons by proper penalties | 


to associate in defence of their country or for oblig- 
ing those who are conscientiously scrupulous of bearing 
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| arms themselves to find others in their stead or to pro- 
| vide for such as might by the executive power be found 
ready and willing to enlist. The whole is voluntary 
both in respect of enlistment and of the subsistence of 
those whe shall be enlisted, the offiicers are elected by 
ballot & no provision is made for that due subordination 
without which all bodies of people associated for mili- 
tary purposes would be absolutely useless; but these 
| are not the only defective and mischievous provisions 
of this law, for it is enacted that no person under 2t 
| years of age should be enlisted by which means many 
able bodied men fit for the service of their country as 
soldiers would be excluded, and that no regiment, com- 
pany or party shall be compelled or led more than three 
days march beyond the inhabited part of the province 
nor be detained against their wills longer than three 
weeks in any garrison let the necessity of the case be 
| what it will; a proviso, which instead of rendering this 





militia effectual to the purposes of defence may be the 
means of encouraging desertion and sacrificing such of 
the kings troops as may happen to be joined with them 
in the same service. But were the provisions of this 
act ever so good and proper yet little advantage or ben- 
efit could be hoped for from a law in ye preamble of 
which it is declared that the majority of the Assembly 
| which is in effect the governing part of that province, in 

which it is to operate and from whom his majesty’s sub- 
| jects ought to receive support and protection are prin- 

cipled against bearing arms, and that the making a law 
to compel persons thereto would be to violate a funda- 

mental of ye constitution, and be a direct breach of the 
| privileges of ye people. Upon the whole we are hum- 
| bly of opinion that ye legislature of every country is in 
| duty bound by the original constitution, frame and com- 
pact of Government to support and defend that govern- 
ment and those who are subject to it; that the Assembly 
| of Pennsylvania is in no degree exempted from this gen- 
eral law of nature and society; but on the contrary is o- 
bliged by the charter which cannot be carried into ex- 
ecution without such aid and assistance; that the meas- 
ures alledged by ye Assembly to be intended for this 
| purpose are improper, inadequate and ineffectual; and 
that there is no reason to hope that proper or effec- 
tual measures will be taken while the majority of the 
Assembly consists of persons whose avowed principles 
are against military services however necessary for the 
security and defence of Government, who have declar- 
| ed by public acts that it isa violation of a fundamental 
of the constitution and a direct breach of privileges to 
'compel persons to bear arms or to find or provide for 
such as will do military service in their stead, and who 
| tho’ not a sixth part of ye inhabitants of the province, 





are yet contrary to ye principles, the policy and the 
| practice of the mother country admitted to hold offices 
| of trust and profit, and sit in the Assembly without their 
| allegiance being secured to ye Gov. by the sanction of 
| an oath, and therefore we see no remedy to the evils so 
| justly complained of by the petitioners unless by the 
| interposition of an act of the British Legislature agreea- 
_ ble to the opinion of his majesty’s Attorney and Solicit- 
or General when the defenceles state of this province 
| was under your lordships consideration upon a report 
from this board on the 7th Nov. 1744, a copy of which 
|is hereunto annexed Dunk Halifax, J. Talbot, Soame 
| Zenyns, Richard Rigby. 
| Onthe 7th of July were repealed by the king in 
Council two acts, 1 for extending an act of Parliament 
| to punish mutiny &c. 2. The act ordering such as are 
willing and desirous to enlist. 

Oct. 18. The Governor related “that he found the 
| frontiers in a deplorable situation. Fort Granville being 
, burnt by the enemy; Fort Shirley evacuated by his or- 
der and the country people dispirited and running into 
| little Forts for a present security.” An order was given 


| to have them immediately examined that such as were 


| well plan’d and tenable might be continued and the rest 
| demolished. 
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Oct. 19. Messrs. Kirkbride, Hoge, Dicks and Penn- 
ock (members of Assembly) “understanding that the 
ministry have refused the Quakers who from the first 


settlement of this province have been the majority of 


Assembly of the province to suffer their seats during 
the difficult situations of ye affairs of the colonies to be 
filled by members of other denominations in such man- 
ner as to prepare without any scruples all such laws as 
may be necessary to be enacted for ye defence of the 
province in whatever manner they may judge best situ- 
ated to the circumstances of it, and notwithanding we 
think this has been pretty fully complied with at the 
last election yct, at the request of our friends, being wil- 
ling to take off all possible objection, we who have 
(without any solicitation on our part) been returned as 
Representatives in this Assembly request we may be ex- 
cused and suffered to withdraw ourselves and vacate 
our seats in such manner as may be attended with the 
least trouble and most satisfaction to this Honorable 
House. Oct. 16. In consequence thereof new writs 
were issued for Bucks and Chester whence they came. 
Accounts from C. Weiser and others, that the Indians 
had again broke into Berks and Susquehanna counties 
killing and scalping. 

Oct. 29. Accounts received from Fort Allen that 
Tedyuscung was come within the inhabitants and had 
with him 30 Indians, a hundred of the company that sat 
out with,him from Diahogo staying behind at a little dis- 
tance from Fort Allen with design to see what reception 
their chiefmet with. The Governor observed the abso- 
lute prohibition he was put under by L. Lowdeun’s let- 
ter, declared his unwillingness to treat at all in violation 
of such a direct injunction from his majesty and tho’t 
it best that 'redyuscung should come to Philadelphia be 
kindly received, have proper presents made and be re- 
ferred to S. W. Johnson. But as the Governor was a 
stranger to the transactions of this government with 
those Indians & to their importance,he requested advice. 
L. Lowdoun’s letter was again read and many objec- 
tions were made upon the style as well as matter by one 


or other member of Council who spoke in their order | 


and gave their sentiments at large which were, in sub- 
stance, that the Royal charter gave the proprietors an 
hereditary and full right, power and authority of treat- 


ing with the Indians and declaring war against them if 
thought necessary; and in consequence of this charter | 
the late and present proprietors had held many treaties | 


as well at Albany as in their own province with the six 
nations and all the tribes of the Indians living in this 
province or in any wise connected with them. They 


had by their kind usage, and repeated treaties and fair | 


and open purchases of their lands preserved them stea- 
dy in their fidelity to his majesty, and the English na- 
tion. That his Lordship should have favored the Goy. 
with an authentic copy of his majesty’s orders to him on 
this subject, and of his majesty’s commission to Sir W. 
Johnson, both which the Gov. had a right to inspect 
and it was their duty to do it before coming to any reso- 
lution on‘a point wherein the rights of the proprie- 
tors by charter, the powers inherent in every Governor 
by the safety and well being of this province were so in- 
timately concerned. It was thouglit a power derived 
from his majesty under the great seal could not ifat all 
be superseded by a less authority than the great seal, 
so that it was absolutely necessary to be satisfied in 
what manner his majesty had signified his pleasure to 
L. Lowdoun as well as precisely what it was. It 
would by no means consist with the Kings service in 
this time of war to encourage the Indians to come and 


treat with this Gov. at any time without first acquainting | 


the Commander-in-chief of his majesty’s forces with it 
and leaving it to him to fix the time of such treaty to 
the end it might not interfere with or in any wise pre- 
judice the military operations. The Governor was made 
acquainted with the substance of what passed at the 
late treaty held by Governor Morris with Tedyuscung 
and the Diahogo Indians and that their present business 
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here was to deliver up their prisoners and conclude a 
peace so that it would be vastly injurious to his majes- 
_ ty’s interests to refuse now to treat with them or turn 
things out of their course as agreed upon in ye former 
treaty, and that this necessity would appear plain to L. 
Lowdoun and justify ye Goy. in going and treating with 
them, matters being in these singular circumstances.” 
| Recommending consulting the Assembly which the 
| Governor did by message asking their advice. The 
| Assembly reccommended an interview with the Indians 
_and presents to be given and peace concluded; but the 
Indians to be informed it must be ratified by Sir W. 
| Johnson before it would be generally binding, and that 
| hereafter no separate peace would be made but it must 
| be a general thing.C. Weiser was therefore sent to Easton 
_ to invite the Indians to come to Philadelphia; but Tedy- 
| uscung refused and requested the Council to be held 
/ at Easton, 
| November 3. The Governor expressed great dissat- 
| isfaction at this journey, thought it ridiculous to hu- 
| mour the Indians in such a manner and that no treaty 
| should be held with them out of this city. However 
| since it was deemed necessary he would tho’ unwilling- 
ly undertake the journey and invite the members of 


, Council to accompany him. Some of the Quakers de- 


| sired leaye to attend also and to send presents given by 
| the friends which was granted. 
| Noy. 8. Conference at Easton began. Tedyuscung, 
| 4 of the 6 nations, 16 Delawars, 2 Shawanese, 6 Moha- 
icons and an Indian interpreter present. Other parties 
| of Indians waited at some distance the result; having au- 
| thorized these to act for them. Several days were 
| spent in conferences and speeches and a peace con- 
cluded. 
| October 29th, letter from Sir Chs. Hardy. “Some 
_members were of opinion that the letter should be laid 
| before the Assembly and some thought otherwise.” 
| Nov. 24, The letter again read and proposed to be 
| laid before the House with a proper message, but the 
' members still differing in sentiments whether it would 
be ofany use. Nothing further was done than the Gov- 
ernor’s desiring the Attorney General to consider what 
| was in his power by law in time of war respecting pro- 
hibitions of the press ‘and the punishment of per- 
| sons who in time of war publish intelligence. 
Fort George, New York, 25th Oct.1756. Sir, I have 
for some time observed the newspapers printed in ye 


the enemies motions but also those of his majesty’s and 
provincial forces. It is an old maxim and very properly 
so of the most able and experienced Generals to cover 
his motions from ye enemy by feints and counter march- 
es and in all things if possible to keep his intentions se- 
cretfromthem. This can never be done while the 
printers take a liberty of communicating to the public 
by means of their papers every march the forces take, 
when convoys of provisions are going and to go to the 

rmy, and what intelligence is obtained &c. Surely they 
may be said to be the public intelligencers to the ene- 
my and that they have spies that will make all advan- 
tages of this evil for so 1 must call it, I cannot doubt nor 
can I conceive it to be advisable or prudent to inform 
the enemy in this public manner that we are acquainted 
with their strength, situation, &c. it must certainly put 
them upon their guard on all occasions; any distresses or 
difficulties they may be under when known and so pub- 
lished may defeat any attempts upon them. In short as 
many bad consequences must attend the public service 
if this practice is not restrained, I shall hope you will 
concur with me in taking it into your consideration and 
use such means as you judge best to stop it for the fu- 
ture. If it is not general, it will be to little purpose 
for one colony to doit. I am endeavoring to prevent it 
| here, and tho’ Iam aware how clamorous the world is in 
being denied the liberty of the press, that shall not dis- 
courage me, as I am certain such a licentiousness is in- 
| compatible with the public service.” 


several provinces are not only filled with intelligence of 
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Nov. 24. Letter from Ld. Loudown expressing his | 
intentien to send a battalion of royal Americans to Phil- 


adelphia for quarters and two Indian Companies to re- | 


cruit; and message of Governor to Assembly desiring | ed so that it came to ye Assembly. 


them to enable him to provide them—a Quarter Master. 
being every day expected. Assembly ask of Governor | 
by message ‘full copies of all such of his instructions as 
are of a public nature, and in any wise relating to mat- | 
ters of legislation; in order to prevent delays in passing | 
the necessary laws. The Gov. sent ‘‘the only one ofa 

public nature in any wise relating to matters of legisla- 


| 
| 
tion which have not already been laid before you.” 


December 8. Bill passed for the tavern keepers to 


furnish quarters 117 licensed public houses, excluding | 


suburbs.”’ 


Dec. 14. “Governor recommended it to Council to 
enquire into the state of ye proprietary Indian purchas- | 
es and particularly of such as were made of any lands 
comprised within the bounds mentioned by Tedyuscung 


in his speech at Easton (viz: the land Easton was on) | 
and to examine the Council journals and all other books | 


papers and evidences relating to the late and former 
transactions with the Indians and particularly the evi- 
dences who were present at the 14 days walk performed 
in pursuance of the deed in 1686 and confirmation deed 


of 1737 and every thing else that may give light into | 
this affair that he might be furnished in time with all | 
necessary information and materials to enable him to | 
make a proper defence against the charges made by | 


Tedyuscung at the late treaty. Mr. Hamilton, Mr. 


Shoemaker and Mr. Logan, appointed to examine &c. | 
‘Tedyuscung, (who was a native of New Jersey) at | 


Easton said ‘*This very ground that is under me (strik- 


ing it with his foot) was my land and inheritance and is | 


taken from me by fraud, when I say this ground I mean 
all the land lying between Tohiccon creek and Wiom- 
ing on the river Susquehanna,” and gave this as one 
reason for striking the English. 


were the persons entitled to the land. 


Sir W. Johnson appointed George Croghan, Fsq. | 


Deputy agent of Indian affairs for the N. District. 

Dec. 15. Accounts received giving reason to believe 
that some of the Indians who had been at Easton had 
murdered some of the whites on their return, and mak- 
ing Tedyuscung’s authority doubtful. Gov. acquainted 


Council that notwithstanding the orders given by him | 


to the Magistrates and his messages to ye Assembly and 
repeated applications made by Colonel Bouquet to the 
provincial Commissioners the king’s forces still remain- 
ed in a most miserable condition, neither Assembly, 
Commissioners nor Magistrates having done any thing 
to relieve them tho’ the weather grew more pinching 
and the small pox was encreasing amongst the soldiers 
to such adegree that the whole town would soon be 
come an Hospital. That Col, Bouquet was a foreign- 
er and loath to take violent measures, but if something 
was nut instantly done he hoped the Geyernor would 
issue a warrant to ye Sheriff to assign him quarters in 
private houses. 


and were not in ability to provide them. 


REPORT OF MAGDALEN SOCIETY. 


At this treaty satifac- | 
tion in goods was offered the Indians for this alledged | 
fraud; but they declined receiving them alledging they | 


That ye public house-keepers were in 
general miserably poor, and had no bed or necessaries, | 


In short that | 
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A warrant was made out on the 16th, to 
_ the Sheriff to provide qnarters for such as were not ac- 
commodated, which Sheriff did not execute but shew- 


On the 17th, the Assembly remonstrated against it as 


| “diametrically opposite to an express law passed by the 


Gov.” desiring him to direct the Magistrates and ofh- 


| cers to visit the public troops and provide quarters that 


the minds of the people mig!it be quieted. Gov. wrote 
a laconic message in answer;‘‘the king’s troops must be 
quartered,” and that the late act was insufficient. 

Dec. 20. Assembly sat all Saturday and mct on 
Sunday and sent a long message on Sunday to ye Gov. 
recapitulating what had occurred between the Gov. and 
them; and desiring a conference. Governor made a- 
nother message stating that of the house to be indecen', 
frivolous and evasive “that the reception of the king’s 
troops shows want of humanity and gratitude. He a- 
' greed toaconference. Mr. Allen, Mr. Franklin, Fox, 
Hughs and Masters the commit. for ye house. Commis- 
_ sioners reported.” N.B. The Commissioners’ report is 
not agreeable to truth and very artfully told not men- 
tioning several pertinent matters said by the Governor 
and members of Council and several offensive, indecent, 
_and rude expressions used by Mr. Franklin and others 


| of ye Com. being entirely passed over; upon the whole 
| there was abundance of heat,madness and passion on ye 
part of the committee. 

| Dec. 26. Governor applies to mayor for an account 
of the numbers of officers and soldiers billeted by him 
'and of their quarters. Mayor assured him the public 
houses would not accommodate the soldiers in town and 
| daily arriving. Assembly answers laconically the Gov- 
ernor’s short message of the 20th. On the 25d there 
was a return by the Mayor, of the state of ye quarters 
whereby it appeared there were 47 very bad beds and 
, 36 wanting, 72 men not at all provided with quarters, 
and 94 very ill provided. 

Letter from L. Loudown to Governor, N. York, Dec. 
22, ‘that he would find quarters in Pennsylvania as he 
did in 1755-6, in Great Britain.” and that if the num- 
| ber of troops now in Philadelphia are not sufficient, he 
| would instantly march a number sufficient for that pur- 
| pose and find quarter to the whole they may make. ne- 
| cessary- Governor sends a message to ye House de- 
| manding a clear and precise answer to Colonel Bou- 
| quet’s request of quarters, that he might send it by ex- 
pressto L. Lowdoun. “N.B. The Commissioners hav- 
| ing returned their answer in the evening in which they 
| gave him very strong assurances that all deficiencies in 
' quarters should be immediately supplied; sent an ex- 
| pressto L. Loudown with it.” 

[To pe ConTINUED IN OUR NEXT. } 








| 
| REPORT OF TITE MAGDALEN SOCIETY. 


Ara meeting of the Magdalen Society of Philadelphia, 
held on the 9th of February, 1830, the following re- 
port was received and directed to be published: 

To the Magdalen Society. 


On the present occasion for rendering an account 


he was cruelly and barbarously treated, and urged the | © the Asylum under their care, the managers would 


Governor to come to resolutions instantly that the sol- 
diers might be relieved and an hospital provided. He | 
added that the new hospital was promised to him by | 
the managers, but they drew back from their promises, | 
and he could neither get the new hospital nor the old 


again gratefully commemorate the goodness and mercy 
of that Providence which, during the past year, has en- 
abled them to aid a number of their fellow creatures in 
their efforts to cease to do evil and learn to do well. 

At the period of our last report, there were in the A 


one, nor any house for an hospital. Mr. Shoemaker un- | sylum7 magdalens, and since that time there have be-n 
dertook with the Mayor and Captain Fulliken once | admitted 23 others, making the whole number SO. 
more to examine the public houses, and make report | Of these have been placed out at service, - 3 


thereof that the Governor might be enabled to lay a! Discharged for insubordination, but has returned 
very exact acceunt before the Assembly in proof of; to her friends, ° - - ° 


their insufficiency to afford quarters for ye numbers | Died, : - - - : 


demanded. Quarters were demanded for 500 men and | Sent to the Alms House for medical aid, 
billetts for 47 officers. 


You. V 42 


| Discharged at their own request, - - 
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Do. for improper conduct, - : 4 
17 

Which leaves now in the Asylum, 13 
30 


The Magdalen whose death is noticed above, was an 
interesting young woman, an orphan, deprived of both 
her parents at four years of age, who did not appear to 
have been long the victim of guilt; but having, through 
confiding affection, been induced to forsake the way of 
innocence, was left by her seducer to sink deeper and 
deeper into infamy and sin, until she became a public 
burthen. At this period she was awakened toa sense 
of her state, and on being received into the asylum, gave 
fair promise of permanent reform; but in a little time af- 
ter admission, was seized with a violent fever, accom- 
panied with stupor, and though well directed endeav- 
ors of the physicians and matron were resorted to and 
sedulously continued,for her relief, yet in about four 
days illness she was a breathless corpse; thus impress- 
ing on all acquainted with her melancholy history, the 
need there is to be always ready, ‘for in an hour that 
ye think not of, the son of man cometh.” 

Notwithstanding long proof of sincerity was not gran- 
ted to this young person, nor did the violence of the at- 
tack permit much expression from her lips, yet her 
steady consistent deportment in the asylum, was such 
as to induce the managers to hope she happily experi- 
enced a place for repentance. As heretofore in such 
cases, care was taken to have her remains decently in- 
terred. 

The orders upon the treasurer of the society have 
this year amounted to $1086 15. 





Being for provision, . - $491 42 
fuel, - - ‘ 75 90 
clothing, ° - 61 38 
medicines, ° . 16 O01 
taxes and repairing, - 15 65 
salaries and wages, - . 301 00 

Incidental expenses, - . 124 76 
$1,086 13 


Since last report the earnings of the Magdalens have 
been charged at $209.76, besides the domestic employ- 
ments of the house and a considerable amount of labour 
necessary in preparing the articles for the families who 
have sent their work to the asylum. Such is the un- 
happiness of those who have walked in the paths of pol- 
lut‘on, that their powers of mental perception, appear 
to be peculiarly weakened; and they are frequently ob- 
served to judge of acts and their consequences by false 
standards, and though the voice of mercy oftimes pro- 
c'a'ms the sinfulness of sin, and imparts the desire to ex- 
perience a change of heart and of life, yet unsubdued 
tempers, subtle persuasion of others, and the deceiitful- 
ness of the human heart, present powerful obstacles to 
perseverance in the ways of rectitude: hence it may 
seem that the results of the year are not commensurate 
with the expectation of the society and its friends; yet 
the managers have often been encouraged by the decla- 
rations of our Holy Redeemer that there is joy even in 
Heaven over one sinner that returneth and repenteth, 
and they note with satisfaction that although at the com- 
mencement of the year, the Magdalens were unusually 
few, yet that the same number as last year have been 
placed at respectable service, and they believe several 
of those now remaining are truly penitent and are en- 
deavoring in simplicity and sincerity to lead new and 
holy lives. But they are again constrained to add that 
the want of accommodations which would permit the 
magdalens to be classified are still painfully felt, and un- 
til such buildings are erected, they are sensible their 
best efforts as well as most animating hopes will proba- 
bly be frustrated in various cases: they therefore ear- 
nestly desire to press the subject again upon the consid- 
eration of the society and the numerous friends of the 








———————— 


asylum. The managers apprehend it would not be easy 
to point out objects wherein thé means of the benevo- 
lent could be more usefully applied. 

The return of the Magdalen to the paths of rectitude, 
as has been before observed, is truly difficult, hence it 
is peculiarly important that when through divine mercy 
desires have been raised in her heart, however fecble to 
forsake the evil of her ways and to lead a life of virtue, 
that these aspirations should be sedulously cherished, 
and that the repentant individual should be totally sep- 
arated from association with those who would be likely 
to check her progress in the way of conversion, and 
lead her again into the paths of iniquity. The Mana- 
gers are careful to use all the means in their power to 
guard against the dangers to which they have just allu- 
ded; but when it is recollected that females of abandon- 
ed dispositions, by false pretences, and suspicious ap- 
pearances of reform sometimes may gain admittance in- 
to the asylum, all the vigilance which can be used and 
that owing to the present limited extent of the buildings, 
classification cannot be effected, it must be manifest 
that those who are truly repentant and improving, must 
often be subjected to all the evils resulting from asso- 
ciation and intercourse with the profligate and vicious. 

The only manner in which these defects in our insti- 
tutions can effectually be remedied is by the erection of 
buildings sufficiently commodious to place the Magda- 
len upon the first entrance into the Asylum in a sepa- 
rate apartment, where the sincerity of their desires and 
professions may be sufficiently tested, previous to their 
introduction to the rest of the family. 

It is with pleasure the Managers acknowledge the at- 
tention of our skilful Physicians, and the unremitting 
care of the Matron, and that the family has passed thro’ 
the year just terminated with but few attacks of indispo- 
sition, and they hope that by the late improvements in 
the vicinity of the Asylum by the direction of the Board 
of Health, the inmates of the house willexperience less 
suffering from chills and fever, than has been noticed in 
the former communication. 

Commending the charity and the unhappy wanderers 
who are the objects of its care to the notice and the pro- 
tection of the Father of Mercies, as well as to the beney- 
olence of those who feel the value of immortal souls, 
the Managers close their report. 

ALEXANDER HENRY, 
Chairman of the Board of Managers. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 2d, 1830. 


Orricrkns OF THE SocrErTy. 
President—William White, D. D. 
Vice-President—Robert Ralston. 
Treasurer—James Cresson. 
Secretary—Thomas Mitchell. 

Managers. 
George Williams, 
Bartholomew Wistar, 
Abraham L. Pennock, 
Abraham Hilyard. 


Alexander Henry, 
James Moore, 
Ambrose White, 
Joseph Montgomery, 
Joseph Inglis, 





LAW CASE. 
DISTRICT COURT. 


aan rae a trial before Judge Barnes 
The Philadelphia Bank. May 3d, 1830. 


This was an action to recover the amount of a note 
drawn by Watson, in fayor of Thomas Scott, for 
the sum of $1,067, with interest from Sd June, 1825. 

The following were the circumstances of the case:— 
The Philadelphia Bank discounted Thomas Scott’s note 
for upwards of 4,000, and the drawer placed Watson’s 
note in the hands of the Bank as a collateral security for 
the payment ofhis own. In March, 1825, Thomas Scott 
being in embarrassed circumstances, (his note to the 
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Bank due and unpaid,) entered into a composition with 
all his creditors to pay them seventy-five per cent. on 
the Ist of July ensuing,in full satisfaction of their claims. 
To this agreement the Bank was a party, and accord- 
ingly received a dividend upon the whole amount of 
Scott’s note. They subsequently collected Watson’s 
note. Thomas Scott in made an assignment to 
the plaintiff; Scott demanded the amount of Watson’s 
note from the Bank, which was refused. The Bank, 
and Scott In his own name, agreed to refer the matter 
to three persons, their report to be final and binding 
between the parties. The arbitrators reported that noth- 
ing was due from the defendants. This reference was 
alleged to have been unauthorized by the Assignee, and 
there was no evidence to the contrary. 

The plaintiff’s counsel admitted the right of the Bank 
to appropriate Watson’s note to the liquidation of their 
claim in the first place, and afterwards to receive their 
dividend upon the balance due on the note of Thomas 
Scott, but contended that by accepting a dividend upon 
the whole amount of that note, they had waived the right 
to the proceeds of Watson’s note, which therefore pas- 
sed under the assignment to the plaintiff. With this 
view the opinion of the Court coincided, and the Jury 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff of $1,385. 

Brown and Broom for the plaintiff. Read for the 
Bank. Penn. Inq. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


According to Fahrenheit, in the shade, the tempera- 
ture of the weather at Mauch Chunk was as follows, du- 
ring the time specified. 
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1 36 6U 47 
2 41 39 4l 07 
3 3 48 45 49 
4 21 56 Sk 
5 24 65 57 
6 25 60 56 
7 27 66 59 
8 3 63 60 
9 48 65 59 
10 46 51 46 sili 
ll 43 58 50 70 
12 53 50 01 
13 47 57 48 
14 43 54 as 
15 42 3 58 
16 29 59 
17 43 75 65 
18 33 67 57 
19 3 76 61 
20 36 78 64 
21 45 3 75 
22 53 82 73 
23 59 74 68 
24 | 50 | 49 AT .86 
25 42 45 47 63 
26 51 63 53 ino 
27 34 56 51 
28 3 67 63 
29 37 71 66 
3 44 82 73 3.02 | 
Days, 


117129 =56+-before 7, A. M. 
1826—29 —62-+-at Noon. 
1704—S0 —40-+-at Sunset. 
3)158(52 Mean average per day during the 
month of April. 


The quantity of Rars that fell, 3.02. 
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[From the Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvanja-] 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE SETTLEMENT OF 
THE DUNKERS, AT EPHRATA. 

The following account of this curious establishment, 
was communicated by Redmond Conyngham, Esq. of 
Carlisle, in this State. It contains some particulars not 
generally known, and more fully describes the religious 
tenets of these honest people, than any other account 
that we haveseen. But thirty or forty years ago, the 
Dunkers were occasionally noticed in this city, as they 
came down with their produce for sale; and their long 
beards, capuchin habiliments, and meagre visages, at- 
tracted much attention. The reduction of their num- 
bers gradually renclered the sight of them among us un- 
common, and it now appears, that unless new converts 
to their religion and their austerities shall be shortly 
made, this ascetic community will soon become ex- 
tinct. 

The present publication will be read with interest,by 
those who feel a satisfaction in tracing the workings of 
the mind, the extremes to which itis sometimes led by 
ardent imaginations, and the short duration of many of 
those enthusiastic schemes of separation from the sober 
and general community of men. But as it appeared 
probable, that still more information might be obtained 
by further inquiries, Mr. Conyngham, at the instance of 
a member of the Society, has been kind enough to pro- 
cure the additional communication from the Rev. Chris- 
tian Endress, of Lancaster, with his permission to insert 
it in our Memoirs. 

It may be proper to add, that Mr. Conyngham’s pa- 
per was written some years ago; and describes the pe- 
culiar manners prevalent at Ephrata during the period 
when monastic discipline maintained its ruie. Several 

| of the statements respecting dress, &c. though expres- 
sed in the present tense, must, therefore, be understood 
(as having reference to times that are past. 


Mr. Conyngham’s account of Ephrata. 


In the year 1730, in the bosom of a beautiful dale ly- 
ing between two wood-crowned hills, at whose bottom 
a handsome stream of water winded through the low 
grounds, was formed the settlement of Ephrata. 

The whole land belonging to the proprictors, consis- 
ted of two hundred and fifty acres, about eleven miles 

| from Lancaster. The road from Lancaster was good, 
and the scenery along its way attractive, from its varie- 
ty. Lancaster is principally settled by Germans, plain, 
easy, and simple in their manners; an honest, frugal, 
and industrious people. 

Near Ephrata, the country was rather retired, and al- 
| most in a state of nature. The inhabitants lived scat- 
| tered, and concealed from each other by the neighbor- 
| ing woods, in the serpentine windings of the roads pass- 

ing from cabin to cabin. Nothing was to be seen but 
| the first impression made by man upon the surrounding 
| forest, Nature retained all its beauty, man had not 
then added to its embellishment. 

The first settler lived in solitude for many years on 
the spot where Ephrata now stands; he required not, 
nor did he seek assistance from others; he obtained by 
his own industry the necessaries of life which a grateful 
soil amply supplied. 

The surrounding country gradually began to be set- 
tled by a class of Germans remarkable for probity, sim- 
plicity, and industry. Exemplary piety displayed itself 
throughout the settlement—their society became en- 
larged. 

The females young and unmarried were placed in a 
mansion by themselves, under the care of an elderly 
and very respectable motherly woman. 

They lived contented; ambition or politics did not 
disturb them; vice entered not into their lowly and 
humble dwellings; industry, frugality, neatness, affabil- 
ity, and above all, christianity and brotherly love united 
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them together, and they placed in one common fund lin pieces of writing, with which their church is orna- 
the product of their individual iabor. | mented, done in German tex!. They are peculiarly fond 
The town of Ephrata is situated on the side of a little | of drawing flowers, of which they bave a vast variety. 
hill,s!oping towards the south-east,and the woods onthe | Thus ends the account of this society, which flourish- 
north-west were left standing, to protect them from the | ed in the year 1750—they are now much reduced in 
extreme winter's cold. It is formed like a triangle. On| number. On the death of one or two persons, the pro- 
the outward lines are planted cherry, peach, plum, ap-| perty will escheat to the Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 

















ple, quince, and pear trees, enclosing a large apple or- 
chard within. 

Their cabins have now given way to handsome and | 
substantial dwellings of wood, three stories high. These 
are all neatly white-washed both within and without, 


. | 
and are remarkable for their extreme neatness, regular- | 


ity, and beautiful whiteness. 

An apartment is appropriated to each individual, that | 
their devotion may have no interruption. | 

Females have a portion of the town allotted to them; | 
they have no communication with the men, except in 
matters of religion, and what may be necessary in the 
management of their concerns. 

If any desire to marry, they leave the Society, and 
they are entitled to draw out of the public treasury their 
shares; but they settle in the vicinity of the Society, and 
send their children to be educated among their broth- 
ers or sisters. Economy and piety are strictly observed. 

The winter’s dress is a long white gown, fastened 
with a belt round the waist; behind hangs the cap— 
they wear no hats—a waistcoat, shirt, trowsers, and 
shoes. In summer, their garments are made of linen, 
in winter of cloth. The women wear the same as the 
men, except that instead of trowsers, they wear petti- 
coats; and they conceal their faces when they walk out 
oftheir houses. The men let the beard grow, and crop 
their hair. 

Their number consists of about three hundred men 
and women. They live on vegetables, and will not 
touch animal food; hence they are lean of body, of a 
pale complexion, and apparently bloodless. ‘Iheir re- 
creations are connected with their religious duties. — 
They worship four times in the twenty-four hours. In 


nia. 


Mr. Endress’ history of the Society. 

1. What are the names and ages of the survivors in 
the convent of Dunkers at Ephrata? 

2. Is it understood that they still adhere tothe same 
severe rules—sleeping on the floor, abstaining from an- 
imal food, &c.? 

3. Was this mode of life found conducive to health 
and longevity? Can the ages of any of the old people, 
(if remarkable,) be ascertained? 

4. Do those that married off, or their descendants, 
remain in the neighborhood? and do they adhere to the 
same religious principles? 

5. Do they still dress in the same manner? 

6. In what respect did the Dunkers differ from the 
Mennonists? 

There are but three survivors of the fraternity of E- 
phrata Dunkers, Henry Brendel, Jacob Angus, and Bar- 
bara Keiper. Brendel is about seventy-five years of 
age, Angus seventy, and Barbara Keiper between fifty 
and sixty. Many years ago, Brendel had married and 
left the convent. After the death of his wife he retur- 
ned, and now lives in the brother-house with Angus, 
whose history is about the same. Lately the three of 
the old stock inave attracted a few more to their num- 
ber. ut the practices and usages, so strictly observ- 
ed informer times, are almost altogether abandoned.— 
Instead of resting on wood, with a log under their heads, 
they sleep in beds; they eat animal food: dress nearly 
like their neighbours around them; mingle with the 
world; and refrain from laboring on Sundays, Many of 
the original members arrived to a good old age; for the 


lieu of beds, they sleep upon benches, and use a little | most part they lived to be eighty or ninety years old. — 


wooden block for a pillow; each room is supplied with | 
a couple of these conveniences. 

The President of the Dunkers received a regular ed- 
ucation at Halle, in Germany. He was originally a 
minister of the Calvanist Church, but becoming dissatis- | 
fied, he left that Church, and joined the Dunkers. He | 
was open, affable, familiar, easy of access, and agreea- | 
ble in conversation. “My principles, or rather those of | 
my brethren are as follows,” thus he says— 

“We retain both sacraments; adults only are admit- 
ted to baptism—We deny original sin. It is immoral to 
use violence at any time, but our duty to submit—We 
think going to law is not according to Christianity, and 
it is expressly forbidden. 

**We observe the Jewish Sabbath. We have noreg- | 
ular form of worship. Our discourses treat of the Chris- 
tian virtues, Humility, Temperance, Chastity, Forti- | 
tule, &c. We believe the dead had the gospel preach- 
ed to them by our Saviour, and after his resurrection, | 
the souls of the holy preached the Gospel to those who | 
had not the scripture revealed to them, or who are 
ignorant of its truth and beauty. 

**We deny eternal punishment. Those souls who be- | 
come sensible of God’s great goodness and clemency, 
and acknowledge his lawful authority, and that he is | 
just, wise, and good, without a stain or blemish, and | 
that Christ is the only true Son of God, are received in- 
to happiness; but those who continue obstinate, are 
kept in darkness until the Great day, when light will! 
make all happy.” 

Such are their doctrines. 

Aff: ction is their bond of union. Kind and hospitable 
to strangers, they will give to the traveller such meals 
as he may require, and a night’s lodging, but will re- 





it ought, however, to be borne in mind, that the institu- 
tion was of such a nature, as to deter all others but per- 
sons of vigorous constitutions and enterprising spirits, 
from subjecting the nselves to so rigid a discipline.— 
They entered, for the most part, with healthful stamina 
of life; and it is well known that the human frame is of- 
ten so robust, that even the most glaring practice of 
otherwise injurious habits, will not prevent it from climb- 
ing up to extreme old age. Besides, according to 
Sangmeister’s account, which he has written as an eye 
witness of the Ephrata affairs, many of those whom we 
may reckon among the tender plants, withered beneath 
the influence of their self-denying practices. Some of 
those who married off, and their descendants, still re- 
main in the neighbourhood, and adhere to the general 
principles of the original Dunkers. They, however, 
dispense with many of the practices, habits, and usages, 
observed by their ancestors, particularly those which 
they had adopted to torture the body for the benefit of 
the soul. But few of them keep the seventh day as 
their religious sabbath. With respect to the last of the 
questions above stated, the answer is a short one. The 
Dunkers and Mennonists have nothing in common with 


| each other, except the general creed of Christians; and, 


in singularities, their mode of appointing their ministers 
out of the general body without previous special in- 
struction, their holding love feasts and washing each 
others feet as a religious ceremony, their rejecting in- 
fant bapti-m, and their distinguishing themselves from 
others by a singularity in dress and appearance. 

The above is all I can say in direct answer to the que- 


| ries proposed. At least the gentlemen who were po- 


litely engaged in making the appropriate inquiries,have 
not been able to learn any thing more full and explicit. 





ceive no remuneration. The nuns draw beautifully with | But while these inquiries were progressing, I was em- 
great exccution and skill; much ingenuity is displayed| ployed in reading some of the works of the Ephrata 
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brethren, hoping to gain from these, some, at least, of | with some others, visited the scattered brethren in Lan- 
the looked for information. Little, however, could be | caster county, in November, 1724, and collected and 
gathered in reference to the special inquiries. Some | formed them into a distinct society, near the Pecquea 
historical facts drawn from them, and observations they creek. 
have occasioned, | will here put down. ‘They may per-| In this last mentioned society the practice of keeping 
haps serve to correct some inaccuracies, that have min- , the Sabbath, or Saturday, the last day of the week, as a 
gled with the accounts already given of this fraternity in | day of solemn rest, was introduced by three of its mem- 
the English language. The works are in German.— , bers, much tothe displeasure of the older brethren, who 
They are— | called it a Jewish practice, and declared that whoever 
1. Chronicon Ephratense, containing the life and ac- | kept the Sabbath as a legal institution, was bound to 
tions of the Reverend Father in Christ, Friedsam Got- | observe the whole law, for that he who had imposed the 
trecht, late founder and ruler of the spiritual order of | observance of the Sabbath, had equally ordained the 
the Solitary in Ephrata, in the county of Lancaster in| practice of circumcision. Among the people near the 
Pennsylvania, by the brethren, Lamech and Agrippa. Pecquea was Conrad Beissel, who in time became their 
2. The life and conversation of brother Ezechiel | 


minister or instructor. In 1728, this Beissel wrote a 
Sangmeister, (now resting in God and blest, but late an | sort of a treatise in favour of the Sabbath, or seventh 
inhabitant of Ephrata, &c.) written by himself; to which | day observance, and from that time onward, says the 


is prefixed a short plan of a Chronick, concerning the | Chronicon, it was kept alike by all the Society. 
origin and groundwork of the Ephrata institution, down| From time to time schisms occurred among the Lan- 
to the deceased author’s arrival there; after which, this | caster county Tunkers, and another distinct society was 
Chronick is carried onward in conjunction with his own | formed, near the Conestogoe, in opposition to Beissel. 
biography. The two societies now lived in open dissention. Inre- 
3. ‘The songs of the solitary and forsaken turtle dove, | lation to this, both the Chronicon and Sangmeister, with 
that is, of the Christian church; or, Spiritual and exper- | a very serious air, tell the following anecdote. Joel, one 
imental hymns of «affliction and love—wherein both the | of Beissel’s brethren went to the meeting of the Cones- 
foretaste of the new world, and the intervening paths of | togoe people, and solemnly stepped in among them, 


pain and affliction, are presented according to their true | 
value, and brought into spiritual rhymes, by a Peaceable | 
pilgrim wandering to silent eternity, and now collected | 
and published for the use of the solitary and forsaken | 
in Zion. Ephrata, from the press of the fraternity in | 
the year 1747. 

To aid the reader in understanding the foregoing ti- 
tle, it may be proper to inform him, that it is no other 
than the Hymn book used in Ephrata, and published by 
Conrad Beissel, the founder and master of the fraternity. 

Concerning the customary English title or denomina- 
tion of this fraternity, and the names of the individuals, | 
Lamech, Agrippa, and Friedsam Gottrecht, it may yet | 
be premised, that the term Dunkers is a corruption of | 
the German T'unker, the signification of which is Dip- 
pers or Baptists by plunging, a title as usual given to | 
them by others, because the person baptized among 
them was dipped or plunged three times under water; 
that the general religious community to which they pro- 
fess to belong, call themselves Tuffer, Baptists, or | 
Baptizers; and that the names of the individuals in the 
Ephrata society were entirely changed at the time of 
baptism, those here put down being the nanies at that | 
time given and assumed. The original name of the | 
founder of Ephrata being Conrad Beissel, his assumed | 
name was Friedsam Gottrecht, the English of which is | 
Peaceable Godright. 1 will hereafter write the denomi- | 
nation T'unkers. 

According to the accounts given by Lamech, Agrip- | 
pa, and Sangmeister, the Tunkers trace their origin 
from the Piestists, near Schwartzenau, in Germany.— | 
While they yet belonged among the Piectists, in the 
year 1708, there was a society at the place just men- 
tioned, consisting of eight persons, whose spiritual lea- 
der was Alexander Mack, a miller of Scriesheim. The 
members of this society, having been re-baptized by 
their leader, because they considered their infant bap- 
tism as unavailing, first assumed the name of Tzuffer or 
Baptists. From Schwartzenau their notions of baptism 
spread among the Pietists, in various directions. A 
branch of them having left their native homes, because 
their enthusiastic practices were not every where tole- 
rated, settled in Creyfield, where they formed a consid- 
erable society. Of this Creyfeld society, a company 
came with Peter Becker to Pennsylvania, in the year | 








1719, They settled in Germantown, where their num- | 
bers soon increased. They gained accessions also along 
the Wissahiccon and in Lancaster county. In 1723, 
those that lived in Germantown and along the Wissa- 
hiccon, formed themselves into a united community,and 
chose Peter Becker for their official baptizer. He, 





| ple. 


and, addressing the leader of the congregation, said,-— 
“To thee, J. H. these words, through me, frcm the 
Lord. Thus saith the Lord, from this day forth thou 
shalt no longer go out to preach toothers. And on this 
day it shall appear whether we or you are the Congre- 
gation of the Lord. If God shall on this day doa mira- 
cle upon my person; if here in your presence and be- 
fore your eyes I fall down like a dead man, and if by 
your prayers I be made to rise up again to life, then 
God hath not sent me to you, and you are God’s peo- 
But if Zdo not fall down like a dead man, but go 
fresh and hearty out of that door, then shall ye know 
that God hath indeed sent me, snd that ye are not the 
people of the Lord. A week ago lf told you in your 
meeting that there wasa wolf among you; here, (taking 
one by the arm,) here is the wolf.”” Upon this, Joel, 
turning his back upon them, went out of the door, fresh 
and hearty. Our authors make no further observation, 
taking it probably for granted, that none was needed, 
and that this might stand for an indubitable proof that 
Joel was the man and his people the people. 

In the year 1728 it was, that Beissel’s society entire- 
ly separated themselves from all fellowship with the 
rest of the Tunkers, and Beissel re-baptized them, or, 
as Lamech and Agrippa express it, they gave tothe old 
Baptists their baptism back again. Beisse] himself does 
not seem to have been re-baptised which Becker, 
though considered his inferior, had formerly given to 
him. 

Not very long after this transaction, Beissel, having 
appointed several elders over his people, withdrew 
from all personal intercourse with them, and retired to 


| live a solitary life in a cottage that had been built fora 


similar purpose, and occupied and abandoned by a 
brother, Elimelech. It stood near the place where the 
convent was afterwards built. Here he seemed to in- 
tend to remain altogether alone, and secluded from the 
world of mankind; but still he had some secret mode of 
communication with his former brethren. For, hearing 
that the society had got into discord and strife, he sent 
them a formal citation to meet at his cottage. It was is- 
sued September 4th, 1733. In pursuance of this cita- 


| tion, they actually met; and one of the results of the con- 
| ference was, that some of the single brethern agreed to 
| erect a second cottage near that occupied by Beissel. 


Besides this, a house was also built for females; and in 
May, 1733, two single women retired into it. In 1734, 
a third house for male bretheren was built and occupi- 
ed by two brothers, Onesimus and Jotham, whose fami- 
ly name was Eckerlin. Soon after they all united in 
the building of a bakehouse, and a storehouse for the 
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poor. And now the whole together was called the | leve, with God and Christ, is to them the end of a Chris- 
Camp.* | tian’s life and labours, struggles and sufferings; and self- 
About this time there was what the Tunkers called a | denia!, and withdrawing from the world, not a mere as- 
Revival in Falconer Swamp, in consequence of which | cetic exercise, but essential to that mystical union which 
many families took up land round about the Camp, and | must be formed with the Redeemer. Baptism they do 
moved upon it, calling their setthlemenis Massa, Zohar, | not cons der as an act of initiation into the fellowship 
Hebron and C aie ‘-s. Another revival, on the banks of /with Christ and the believers, but asa rite similar to 
the Schuylkill, drove many more into the neighbour- | that of purdication in the Mosaic law, which may be 
hood; by it, the sister establishment obtained consider- | repeated from time to time, when the believer has be- 
able accession; only two, however, Drusilla and Basilla, | come again defiled by the world, and would again renew 
remained steadfast. A further revival in Tolpchoccon, | his union with Christ. With many of the single breath- 
1735, brought many to the socicty. Hereupon they | ren and sisters, this mystical idea of union was evidently 
built a meeting house, with rooms attached to it for the used to gratify one of the strongest natural affections of 
holding of love feasts, and called it Kedar. About the | the human heart. The Redeemer was their bridegroom 
same time, a revival in Germantown sent additional | or bride; be was espoused to them in love; he was the 
brothers and sisters to the Camp. little infant they carried under their hearts, the dear lit- 
Now, for a considerable length of time they held | tle lamb they dandled on their laps. his sweet, fond, 
midnight meetings, for the purpose of awaiting the ‘dalliance, was, at least, much more found among the sin- 
coming of Judgment. | gle Tunkers, than among those, whose sexual and paren- 
Not long after the building of Kedar, a widower Sig- | tal affections were consecrated in a conjugal life. ‘Ihe 
mund Lambert, having joined the camp, built, out of | powers of human nature would evince their authority. 
his own means, an addition to the meeting-house, anda | According to Sangmiester, males and females of weak- 
dwelling house for Beissel. Another gave all his prop- | er bodily constituuion and lesser vigour of will, sank un- 
erty to the society; and now Kedar was transformed in- | der the unceasing struggle; or concealing the ruling 
to a sisfer-convent, and a new meeting house erected.-~ | passion, it gnawed upon their vitals, till death relieved 
Soon after, 1738, a large house for the brethern was | them of their sorrow; when the particular object of their 
built, to which was attached the title of Zion, while the | | | affection was the last in their minds, the dear long cher- 
whole camp together obtained, from this time, the | ished name the last they uttered. 
name of Ephrata. Some of their writers of spiritual songs, seem to have 
Now what originally had been a solitary life was chang- | possessed well regulated minds, and a portion of poetic 
ed into that of conventual tellows!ip, and Zion was for- | spirit. The mysticism of these created an imaginary 
mally called a Kloster or Convent, and put under mo- ( world instead of that which they had abandoned. Here 
nastic rules; the brethern agreed to wear garments | they deemed their affections permitted to roam uncheck- 
similar to those of the Capuchins: Onesimus was ap-|ed. ‘The figare or image dearest to passion was en- 
pointed Prior, and Conrad Beissel acquired the title of | throned in their hearts. That was their God, their 
Father. Many, however, were anxious. to retain their | Lord, their dear Redeemer. But the effusions of others 
sol tary mode of living. This, together with the reso- | were a perfect jargon of unfitting, absurd, and inconsis- 
lution to clevate Beissel to the title of Father, produced | tent connexions; turtledoves and lambs in conjugal un- 
considerable dissention. Among the opponents of these | ion, cultivated fields upon which are sown pearls and 
measures was one Hildebrand, who, according to Sang- | wine and music, burning hearts united in keeping 
meister, long continued unfriendly to Beissel. Sang- silence and si nging at the same time songs of joy. 
meister himself was at that time one of them, and efter Beissel appears to me to have been a man possessed 
some time left the society and retired to a solitary life | of a considerable degree of the spirit of rule, his mind 
in Virginia. Some years afterwards, however, he re- | bent from the beginning upon the acquirement of au- 
turned, and lived and i died ina collage near Zion. His | thority, power, and ascendency. Various arts were re- 
book, the title of which is prefixed to this statement, | sorted to for the purpose of carrying his point. He 
was written partly at Ephrata and partly in Virginia,— | | separated his most ardent friends and adherents from 
It is much tainted with bitterness, and undertakes to | the rest who were less attached to him, he gaye them 
cast a dark shade upon the whole establishment and a | distinguishing offices; those that were most enthusiasti- 
considerable part of its members, but particularly upon | cally attached were constituted rulers; he withdrew to 
Beissel its ruler, or Father Friecsam. ¢ | be sought after; his language was cloudy and mysteri- 
Little can be gathered from the several works in hand, | ous; he'was constantly enveloped in mystery; his words 
with regard to the precise religious tenets of this frater- | were inspiration. 
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nity. In general, their religion is mysticism. Union in | Beissel, good or bad, lived and died the master spirit 
| of the brotherhood. With him it sank into decay; and 
* Germ, das Lager. |when he died its spirit was almost gone. A small 


+ A lady, who formerly lived in the neighbourhood | portion only of it remained with Miller, his successor. 
of Ephrata, has related to me the following anecdote: | But when Miller was no more, the whole establishment 
“Before Ezechiel, (Sangmeister,) died, he requested | lost its life and almost its existence. 
to be buried without service or other ceremonials. Mil- CHRISTIAN ENDRESS. 
ler, however, the successor of Beissel, notwithstanding | SS eS 
this request, went to the grave at the time of interment, 
and could not refrain from muking a funeral oration.— | 
The conclusion of this oration, was: ‘Yes, my brethern, | 
brother Kzechiel did not do as he ought to have done, | Coroner in the case of a man found in the Scliuylkill.— 
He loved the maid better than the wife. He once alto- | It shows with how much caution testimony should be 
gether forsook the wife. But it was not to continue s0; | pelied upon. It reminds us of a case which occurred some 
back again he had to come. Yet what should he do? 
he despises the wife, goes and lives altogether with the 
maid; and in her lap he dies.’ With this discourse many | ed, upon oath, the same man as husband. 
of the brethren were gratified. They knew what Mil-| ‘On the same day, a man and his wife stated to the 
ler meant. The wife was the convent, the maid the cot- | Coroner that they knew the deceased, and that he had 
tage. But the neighbours, who out of real respect had | a wife and family near Norristown, and also an aunt res- 
attendsd Ezechiel’s funeral, and were not familiar with | ident inthe city. Vhey followed the hearse to the pub- 
such high mystical figures, were much offended; for | lic burial ground, where the coffin was opened for their 
Ezechiel enjoyed the best possible reputation for piety | inspection, when they fully identified the person as 
and holiness of demeanour.” | Francis C » and appeared much affected at the 





UNcERTAINTY OF EVIDENCE. 
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years since at the Eastward—where two women claim- 
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| 
recognition. The body was put by for safe keeping | thwart the exercise of such benevolence, as in the U- 
until the relatives should be acquainted with the acci-| nited States of America. With respect to religion, ours 
dent. About sun-down, two young men sent by the | is an indolerant constitution—because it could not be 
aunt, examined the body and were fully satisfied that it | tolerant towards one, without giving or implying a pre- 
was Francis’—a niece of the aunt’s also saw him, and | ference to another; and iis would be the very interfer- 
unhesitatingly acknowledged that it was his body. At ence which it expicitly disclaims. And yet, where is 
the request of the connexions, on Monday morning, the , the country in which religious exclusion prevails toa 
coroner had the corpse conveyed to a burial ground | greater extent, whilst religious persecution is utterly 
that they had selected for his interment, information ha- | unknown. Different, however, was tle case in the in- 
ving been previously forwarded to his wife. On Tues- | stance now under consideration, The trustees of the 
day, to the astonishment of all parties here, the identical | Presbyterian church granted the use of that building 
Francis C , Who was supposed to have been buri- , for the preaching of the sermon that was to be deliver- 
ed, came to assure his friends that he was not drowned ed on the occasion. ‘hither, therefore the crowd di- 
—although from some striking similarity five persons rected their steps, the moment the ceremony of laying 
had declared the deceased to be him. The person the corner-stone was completed. It presented to my 
drowned therefore remains unknown.” | mind, as it passed, under all the circumstances, some- 
thing more than mere novelty. IfI might make use of 
NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH AT MANAYUNK.. the words, I would call it religiously romantic. There 
| was old age moving with acelerity of footstep, quicken- 
It is but too seldom that we have to record a spec- | ed by the dread of losing a seat; there was boyhood in 
tacle combining so many pleasing considerations, as that | all his glee, making the most of a holiday; here were the 
which was witnessed on Monday at laying the corner- | gentleman and lady, and close by them the man of la- 
stone of the Catholic Church in the village of Manayunk. | bor, who, “went not back to take up his coat;”’—the 
The United States Gazetie of Monday morning, togeth-| whole variegated with a proportionate sprinkling of 
er with some coins, and a manuscript bearing the date | fashion and of beauty. It seemed tome a miniature of 
of the event, the names of the officiating clergyman, of mankind. But that which struck me most, was the 
the Catholic Bishop of the D‘ocese, of the Governor of | “agitans molem,” the Roman Catholic priest, shedding 
Pennsylvania, and President Jackson, were deposited | from the glittering robes in which religion had arrayed 
“snug and dry,” in the cavity ofa beautiful stone, and | him, the broken rays of the evening sun, that beamed 
placed under a seal of cement, which will remain un-/| full upon his vestments and upon his countenance.— 
broken, save by the hand of some future generation.— | Where was he going? He was going to preach, by per- 
On the margin of the newspaper, were written the cen- | mission both divine and human, in a Presbyterian church 
sus of the village, the date of its origin, and the only | and to a congregation of all religions! It was altogether 
legacy bequeathed to it by the departed Indian —its | a sight the like of which I had never seen before. 
name; which, like the beauty ofits scenery, grew ont of| At about a quarter past five, the Rev. Mr. Hughes 
the river whose bank it occupies, ‘The record testifies | commenced his discoure from the 28th chapter of Gen- 
that Manayunk was eight years old—its population 1800 | esis, “and this stone which I have set up foratitle, shall 
souls. be called the house of God.”—U. S. Gazette. 
The site of the building is on a sloping eminence, con- | — 


siderably to the right of tie present entrance of the vil- | ni x ere 
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stood, that at 4 o’clock the ceremony would commence; | haan AE Sn eee ee ee eer 
and long before that time, the ground was occupied by | so paeceneererciediiee pte ter dare aieket ae eeiretataliaa id eat 
a numerous and respectable concourse of persons, At > Barometer. thermometer| Atmosp. Varrations 
half past four the Rev. Mr. Hughes, assisted by three | & - “ 

other priests, dressed in their saccrdotal robes, proceed- | 9 | 12 3) 9 [12] 3 ae a 
ed from the house of Mr. Keating, and performed the |! || (ont ta ioe ay 
sdiieseedl os e Kemins The taeonvehiente | 1) 29 2] 29 2| 29 2} 47 | 60] 64) Sunshn.| Sunshn. 
experienced by the audience, or such of them as did not | 2 29 . ~ 3| a ~ 40 ~ 46 Cloudy Rain 
ae the Latin language, was rowewwe by the | 7 29 5 | 29 6| 29 6} 42) 52) 63) Clear | Clear 
translation of the service, of which the Psalms of Da- | - - 

vid seemed to form the principal part. I noticed par-| 5} 29 7 ia 7) 29 7 | 54 | 62) 67) Clear | Clear 
ticularly the 83d, 86th, 121st, and 126, (according to | 6129 7 | 29 7 29 6 | 49 64 71 Clear Clear 
the Valgat Doway,) beginning—“How lovely are Thy | 7/29 © 29 61 29 6 os 65} 75) Clear | Clear 
tabernacles,” &c. ‘The foundations thereofare in the | 8 29 6 2 6 | 29 5/52 | 66 7s Clear | Clear 
holy mountains;” “I rejoice at the things that were | 9] 29 5 | 29 5 29 ° 48 | 59 62 Cloudy | Cloudy 
said to me;” “Unless the Lord build the house,” &c. as) 10 29.4) 29 3| 28 S| 49 | 50} 52} Cloudy | Rain 
being peculiarly and beautifully appropriate to the oc- i 


casion on which they were used, and the transletion of | 12 29 
them as being in accordance, if not with the rules of the | 13} 29 
church, at least with the sentiments and wishes of the | 14) 29 
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audience, The whole ceremony came home to the | 15) 29 : 
which curiosity was succeeded by senething that seem- | 29 6} 29 6) 28 6| 59! 63/72) Clear | Clear 
ed to whisper to the heart of heaven and of eternity. | 
I have more than once seen it remarked as a matter 19 a 7 = 729 6 64 69 Clear Clear 
of astonishment, that in some parts of Germany,the Cath- = 29 5 = 5) 29 5| 50 3} 72) C lear Clear 
olics and Protestants assemble to worship God accord- = ~ 5 29 5 *” 4) 97 ae 80 Smoky Cloudy 
ing to their respective rites, in the same temple, by al- << a9 4 . 4 29 4 70 a 73 Cloudy Cloudy 
ternate succession, in the order of time, or by equal par- | *“|.° 4 <9 9 29 5 65 yo 71} Cloudy | Sunshn. 
tition of the edifice. The fact was taken as a proof that = 29 6} 29 6| 28 6) 53 | 55} 54) Rain Cloudy 
men can be scrupulously attached to the religion which 
in their opinion is the most pleasing to God, and yet ca- | _ 29 4 29 4 | 29 ; 53 a 56 Cloudy Sunshn, 
pable of showing unbounded kindness towards those | <‘ 30 0 * 0 = 49 62 54 Clear Clear 
who, for opposite reasons, are scrupulously attached to | 28) 29 9 = 9129 9) 50 3 69) Clear Clear 
an opposite dectrine. ‘There is no country under hea-| 29| 29 8 | 9 T{27 = 98} 73) Clear | Clear 
ven in whose laws and government there is so little to | 99! 29 6 29 6 | 29 6 | 6274 | 88| Clear | Clear 
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LUMBER. | buildings which have been erected. And yet the im- 
An immense quantity of lumber has descended the | provements are not equal to the increase of inhabitants 
Susquehanna the present season; more, it is estimated, and the business of the place, as willbe seen by an ad- 
by one-third, than descended any previous season, The | yertisement of Messrs. Miller & Evans, two of our most 
same issaid of the lumber trade on the Delaware, and | enterprising builders, who wish to employ five or six 
the article may be purchased as low at Philadelphia as | workmen immediately. Five handsome buildings are 
at Harrisburg, Middletown or Columbi. | now being erectedon Market street, together with oth- 
For the last twenty-five years, at least, we have heard | ers in other parts of the town.” 
that timber was becoming scarce at the head waters of 
the Susquehanna; and boards, shingles, &c. must, the | 7 : : ’ 
ensuing year, be scarcer and dearer. , It turns out, how- | mee renee ee. articles, vee” i 
ever, that lumber in all its shapes descends the river | the E vane 4 an oe we ee roUgR 
year after year in increased »bundance. Why? Because | Co Renae Gaye © aa re —— er 
there is more skill emploved in getting the timber out | ¢ ae ” oie mont » from the 2d of Mare } to the 2d 
of the forest to the saw mill, and consequently it is de- | er — mantra abe Jeremy 8: areas nae nerd 
livered there cheaper—because saw mills are placed | count was kept by Jacob Shober, Gatekeeper. 











upon water courses; remote from the main stream, | Flour, bbls. 3,450 | Rags, Ibs. 21,000 
which were formerly considered unfit for navigation, | Whiskey, do 364 | Feathers, do 7,420 
but are now descended by rafts—and because the im-| Clover seed, bush. 365 | Paper, co = 9,800 
mense forests of pine stand upon soil of excellent quali- | Butter, Ibs 25,007 | Iron castings do 5,000 
ty, which the settlers are anxious to cultivate. No per- | Eggs, doz. 3,415 Blooms do 51,400 
son can form an accurate idea of the quantity of timber | Hemp, Ibs. 25,500 | Axes, do 2,325 
standing in a pine forest, without actually seeing it.— Wool, do 8,000 | Other Iron manu- 

These forests, however, are not exhaustless, and the | Bees wax, do 11,400 tures, do 16,300 
time will come, albeit that cannot be the case in our | Hogs lard, do 6,200 | Glass, do 62,000 
day, when they will be exhausted. | Bacon, do 134,600 


Since the Union and Schuylkill canals have been fin-| With the exception of the articles of hemp, wool, 
ished, the lumber trade has taken a new direction. A beeswax, bacon, rags, feathers, glass, the other articles 
great proportion of the lumber that formerly descended | were, it is believed, from Franklin county, and chiefly 
the Susquehanna, run on to tide, and then to Baltimore, | from Chambersburg and its vicinity; which,also furnish- 
Washington, &c. A considerable supply for the adja- | ed part of the several items excepted—with the excep- 
cent country was purchased at Columbia, Middletown, | tion only of Glass. | More Flour passes, it is believed, 
Harrisburg, and New Cumberland. But Middletown at | through this gate to market in each of the months of 
this time far surpasses all the other points in the amount | December, January, and February, than in March. It 
of her lumber trade. It is said that three hundred hou- | js also considered that one third at least of the agricul- 
ses areto be erected at Pottsville during the ensuing tural products of Franklin county passes to market by 


summer, the lumber for which is laid in at Middletown, | the Waynesburg and Emmittsburg Turnpike Road and 
and conveyed to its destination by the Union and) py Hagerstown. 


Schuylkill canals. It was formerly a serious matter for | 
farmers in the eastern end of Dauphin, in Lebanon or | CoyrxeTon, April 15. 


Berks, to build a house, barn, or the most insignificant! A panther was shot in Drinker’s settlement on the 3d 
tenement, because they were obliged to carry the inst. by Daniel Scott. You will plesse publish the fol- 
boards and shingles in wagons from ten to,forty miles.— | Jowing account of it, which is as near as may be in the 
But since the canals have been in operation, lumber is | hunter’s language. 

distributed along the whole line, from Middletown to| He says he was sauntering along with his rifle not far 
Lebanon, to Berks and down to the eastern part of | from his residence thinking it probable he might get a 
Montgomery, and sold at an immense reduction in the | chance at some wolves, whose track he had seen some 
cost. The consequence is, this country every where | days previous, when he heard a great fuss in a swamp a 
exhibits cheering evidences of improvement. Lebanon | short distance from him, and immediately after, his dog 
and Berks have always been anti-canal counties, and a | came running towards him evidently very much alarm- 
majority of their people yet labour under the apprehen- | ed, but his courage being raised by his master’s pres- 
sion that the canals will answer no good purpose, while | ence, he returned to the swamp—Scott followed at dou- 


they are strongly possessed of the presage that they will | ple quick time, pecking round pretly sharp to see what 
be ruined by taxes; when it can be demonstrated by fi- | oe »?P & pretty sharp 


gures and facts, that the price paid for lumber in those 
counties before the Union Canal was constructed Was | sof on a little knoll, moving his tail about, and wrig- 
so much higher than it is now, that the difference, or sa- gling like a cat, with his head near the ground.—Scott 


ving, to the purchasers will be more than sufficient to} puesses he was about four rods from him but the ¢arnal 
psy all the taxes that may be assessed upon those coun- | fe//ow did not perceive his approach, (having his eyes 
ties for canal and rail road purposes, even assuming the “on the dog, and preparing to spring) until he gave a 
highest estimate of those opposed to the canal and rail | whistle, when he raised himself up and showed his 
road system to be the true one.— Harrisburg Chron. breast, at which the hunter took deliberate aim, and 

‘ : _ | shot him through the heart and divers. He was a fine 
The following paragraph is extracted from the Lewis- | fellow, in the prime of life, six feet and a half from tail 
burg Journal. Similar notices of improvement are ob-| to snout. No doubt he had feasted well on venison du- 
served in papers from other internal towns in this state, | ring the winter, as he was in such good case that Mrs. 


and we should judge the present to bea time ofas much | scott got fat enough from him to make half a barrel of 
general prosperity as Pennsylvania has known for a Soap. 


number of years. We could desire, indeed, to quote 
grain at about 25 per cent. higher: ee 
‘*‘This borough has for the last two or three years un- 





At length he came near enough to see the crealur,who 
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dergone the most rapid improvement of any along the 
Susquehanna, possessing no greater advantage for trade 
or manufactures than it does. Indeed, so great has 
been the change, that persons who have not visited it 
for three or four years, on their return universally ex- 
press their surprise at the number and elegance of the 
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